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ijome morning, I almost wish 1 hadn't gotten out of bed. 

On one of those particular days I hung up the phone exasperated. 
I had ordered some merchandise online from an Internet retailer, 
something I rarely do. It turned out to be a shopping nightmare. Ev- 
erything that could go wrong did, right from the very beginning. 
Though their website took my order and listed the item as in stock 
and available, they couldn't fill the order. "Call us in about three 
days," the customer service representative told me brightly, "We 
should have it then." But when I called again, I received the same 
response; sorry, we don't have it, try again in a few days. 

Being a reasonably adaptable person, 1 decided to order a differ- 
ent model. "No," the friendly person on the other end of the line 
told me apologetically, "that's out of stock too." She suggested a sub- 
stitute and promised they could get it to me in one day. Five days 
later it still hadn't arrived. I called to check on the order. "Hie good 
news: their records showed that they had shipped it. The bad news: 
the records also showed that they had sent the wrong item. And on 
it went, ad nauseum, for days on end. 

That's why on that Tuesday, after yet one more call to their cus- 
tomer hotline, I thought I was having a bad day. My patience had 
worn paper-thin. And it wasn't even eight o'clock in the morning. 

After hanging up the phone, I dressed for work and checked my 
voicemail before leaving. There were two strange messages, both 
telling me the same thing: turn on your TV. I needed to get on the 
road— why turn on the TV now? I thought. But the messages were in- 
sistent, so [ switched the set on. 

There, over and over again, I saw the images that would be 
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burned into the collective American psyche for clays on end: hi- 
jacked airliners slamming into the World Trade Center and later, 
the Pentagon. J watched in stupefied silence. Could this really be 
happening? Billowing clouds of flame and smoke, and everywhere 
the pall of destruction. *My God," said the CNN anchor, unthink- 
ingly calling on heaven, "there are no words." 

And suddenly, my problems seemed very small indeed. 

In Ihe weeks that followed, the old and venerable phrase "God 
bless America* began to pop up in what previously would have been 
the most unlikely places. It adorned storefront windows and theater 
marquees, signs and banners. Hosts and hostesses at local restaurants 
even began writing it by hand on cash register receipts. For a while 
people reached out fervently to God for help, solace, a sense of 
meaning Millions crowded local churches and prayer vigils. Even- 
tually, however, church attendance and other displays of religiosity 
returned to their previous levels. 

Yet a shadow lingers. Underneath the complacency of our reli- 
gious routines, there is still the sense that the world is a much more 
woeful place than we had imagined. A central truth nags at our com- 
placency: we need a blessing from God. 

We have always needed God's blessing, though we forget this 
when the course of life seems smooth and steady. But when trouble 
visits, we turn to God and invoke his favor. Yet do we really know 
what we are asking lor? And is it possible to live in such a way that 
blessing becomes part of the very fabric of life? 

Near the beginning of the Gospel of Matthew is a passage known 
as the Sermon on the Mount, where Jesus teaches his followers the 
nature of true righteousness. At the beginning of the sermon is a 
sometimes odd-sounding set of verses called the Beatitudes, in which 
Jesus declares certain kinds of people to be blessed. Even a casual 
reading of the Beatitudes suggests that what Jesus counts as blessed- 
ness may be quite different from what we would want or expect. 
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So we must decide. What do we really want for our lives? Do we 
want God's blessing, or some other form of luck, good fortune, hap- 
piness or prosperity? And how muck do we want God's blessing? 
Bumper-sticker invocations aren't enough. The Bible gives us in- 
stead the image of Jacob, wrestling with God throughout the dark- 
ness of night, refusing to let go until he extracted a blessing (Gen 
pnarjo). God loves that kind of persistence from us. 

Thankfully, we don't need a hammerlock to squeeze blessing 
from God. But we must earnestly want it. And if we want the life that 
God wants for us, at the very least we must pay attention to what 
Jesus means by blessing, whatever else our world and culture may 
teach us. 

Blessing is not something we aim at directly* It is the byproduct of 
a life that aims instead at a right relationship to God and his king- 
dom. And that may require adjusting our way of looking at the world. 
The Beatitudes are not a set of moral rules or a how+o manual for 
the religious life. I used to think of them as a list of Christian virtues, 
but even this is not quite right They are, rather, a window into what 
Jesus described as the "kingdom of God" or the "kingdom of 
heaven." If we are put off or dismayed by what we read in these verses 
(as Jesus' own disciples were frequently scandalized by their master's 
teaching), it is because we have not yet learned to see ourselves or 
our world through God's eyes. What Jesus describes as blessing is un- 
expected, sometimes even strange. 

There have been many books written on the Beatitudes, This one 
uses these sayings of Jesus as a lens through which to reevaluate our 
cultural assumptions. It is not meant to be an exercise in "culture- 
bashing," We gain little by simply complaining about our fallen 
world, still less if we also quietly congratulate ourselves for our moral 
superiority. Yes, the world is indeed fallen. But so are we. After all, 
what mates the excesses of popular culture "popular" is that they 
play to a side of human nature that we all share. If we seek to know 
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what blessing means, the kind that comes only through our partici- 
pation in God's kingdom, then we will have to examine how our cul- 
ture has already shaped the way we think and act and form values. 

Lacking confidence in the existence of a transcendent God, out 
culture has become increasingly self-centered, and individually, we 
need very little encouragement to become more egocentric. The 
Beatitudes, however, are profoundly countercultuial because they 
represent a kingdom that is not of this world. My intent for this book, 
therefore, is to contrast each of the Beatitudes with a particular way 
that the values of a self-centered world tug at us. If we want to know 
God's blessing, we will have to give up the self-centered ways of 
thinking and living we so easily take for granted. The way of Jesus is 
the way of self-denial. That's why the Beatitudes can sound so alien: 
the more steeped we are in the values of popular culture, the more 
difficult it is to grasp what Jesus means. 

It takes a continuous exercise of imagination to see past the values 
that surround us to the reality the Bible calls the kingdom of God. 
My hope is that this book will help reshape your way of looking at 
the world, to stimulate what Paul talked about when he urged Chris- 
tians to be "transformed by the renewing of your mind" (Rom 12:2). 
Such transformation is the foundation of spiritual discipline and, in- 
deed, of the Christian life. 
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The Beatitudes 

Now when he saw the crowds, he went up on a mountainside and sat 

down. His disciples came to him, and he began to teach them, saying: 

"Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are those who mourn, 

for they will be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek, 

for they will inherit the earth. 
Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, 

for they will be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful, 

for they will be shown mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, 

for they will see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers, 

^w they will be called som of God. 
Blessed are those who are persecuted because of 
righteousness, 

for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

"Blessed are you when people insult you, persecute you and falsely say 
all kinds of evil against you because of me. Rejoice and be glad, he- 
cause great is your reward in heaven, for in the same way they perse- 
cuted the prophets who were before you" 

Matthew 5:1-12 



PART ONE 



THE KINGDOM 




1 

Blessing Is Not the Same as Happiness 

Blessed are all who fear the LORD, 
who walk in his ways. 

PSALM 128:1 



/\ homeless woman was stationed at the bottom of the freeway of£ 
ramp, the overpass looming behind her. My car was at the front of 
the growing line held captive bv the red light, and I sat no more than 
ben feet from where she stood. As I waited I looked over at her, but 
she gazed off into the distance as if to avoid my eyes. 

I shifted into park and loosened my seat belt, straining at the 
cash in my trouser pocket Lowering the window, I motioned her 
over. She caught the gesture from the comer of her eye and came 
quickly and expectantly I handed her two dollars, less than I 
would spend on my own lunch. But she responded as if she had 
just been given the gift of life itself. She bowed slightly from the 
waist and smiled broadly enough to show that she was missing sev- 
eral teeth, "Thank you," she said with breathless earnestness. 
"God bless you." The selfsame phrase was scrawled on the rough 
cardboard sign she clutched in her gnarled fist: "Will work for 
food. God bless you." 

As I drove away, 1 wondered, Wfiai did this woman mean by in- 
voking the bkssing of God on me? What god was she petitioning? 
Was it simply a heartfelt way of saying thank you that she had 
learned in her childhood, an echo from her past? Away of motivating 
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passers-by to pity and generosity? Or might U actually have been 
that this destitute woman, despite her circumstances, called on 
Cod's name so easily because she knew herself to be living under his 
watchful eye? 

The woman I encountered by the side of ihe toad is only one of 
many wandering homeless in Southern California where 1 live. 
Many drift to the area because its relatively mild winters are easier to 
survive. Homeless men and women frequently post themselves at 
freeway exits, holding placards on which the phrase "God bless you" 
appears regularly. These days it is about the only place I ever see or 
hear those three words strung together. 

"Bless this food" is still a common utterance by families at the be- 
ginning of a meal. But I've wondered what it means to ask God to 
bless a large pepperoni pizza. If he blesses it, will the fat and salt 
somehow disappear before it hits our bloodstream? 

Then there is the exclamation "Bless you!"— a polite reflex re- 
sponse to someone sneezing. The louder the sneeze, the more ener- 
getic the blessing. It was once thought that part of the soul escaped 
when a person sneezed, and for that reason they needed a blessing. 
But who believes that anymore? We say "bless you" because we have 
been socialized to do so, and we think Utrfe, if at all, of God's role in 
the matter 

To most of us, the phrase "God bless you" can sound decidedly 
quaint, We are accustomed to thinking about life and health in ways 
that do not require calling on divine assistance. W; may turn to God 
in time of need, when all else has failed, but otherwise, we have little 
awareness of his constant presence. Sometimes we say in reverent 
tones, "God has blessed me." It may mean little more than "I know 
I'm living comfortably," or "I haven't suffered as much as some peo- 
ple I know," with a vague sense that it might be prudent not to take 
all the credit. A clear knowledge of what it really means to be blessed 
by the living God, however, still eludes us. 
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The Concept of Blessing tn Scripture 

The concept of blessing is found throughout the pages of Scrip- 
ture. Tn Israelite culture the people took it for granted that God was 
active in their daily affairs. Reading the stories of the Old Testa- 
ment against such a background helps us better understand the 
idea of blessing. In the book of Genesis, for example, we read of 
Isaac, Rebekah, and their twin sons, Jacob and Esau. Far horn giv- 
ing us an ideal model of family life, their story shows the odd ways 
in which divine blessing operates in even the most dysfunctional 
of circumstances. 

This is a family, unfortunately, in which the parents play favorites 
with their children. The aging Isaac loves his son Esau and wants to 
give him an important blessing before he dies. He sends Esau on an 
errand to hunt game and prepare his favorite meal, after which he 
will bestow the blessing. Rebekah eavesdrops on the conversation, 
coveting the blessing for her favorite son, Jacob. Together they con- 
spire to deceive Isaac by shamelessly taking advantage of his failing 
eyesight. While Esau is gone hunting, Jacob slaughters a goat from 
their flock, and Rebekah cooks it just the way Isaac likes. She dis- 
guises Jacob to feel and smell like his brother and sends him in Co his 
father with the food in hand. 

At first Isaac is suspicious and asks questions, forcing Jacob into a 
series of barefaced lies. Jacob even dares to claim that God gave him 
success in the hunt! In the end, however, Isaac falls for the deception 
and blesses Jacob richly, thinking him to be Esau: 

May God give you of heaven's dew 

and of earth's richness— 

an abundance of grain and new wine- 
May nations serve you 

and peoples bow down to you, 
Be lord over your brothers, 
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and may the sons of your mother bow down to you. 
May those wko curse you be cursed 

and those who bless you be blessed. (Gen 27:28-20,) 

Once Jacob has the coveted blessing, he beats a hasty reheat 
Enter Esau- He and Isaac quickly discover Jacob's trickery, Esau 
wails aloud at this staggering loss, But there is nothing to be done. 
The blessing has been given and cannot be taken back. The dis- 
traught Isaac has no words of comfort. All he can give to his favorite 
son is a curse, the mirror counterpart to the blessing he gave to Jacob 
by mistake: 

lour dwelling will be 

away from the earth's richness, 

away from the dew of heaven above. 
You will live by the sword 

and you will serve your brother. (Gen 27:39^40) 

So much for brotherly love. 

Does the story seem as unfair to you as it does to me? Surely Ja- 
cob's treachery is not to be rewarded! Imagine yourself in Isaac's 
place- In a fit of righteous indignation he could have said something 
more, sueh as, "What? Why, that little rati Jacob thinks he can pull 
an outrageous stunt like that and get away with it? (Ill deal with his 
mother later) Well, he can forget it As of this moment, the blessing 
is null and void. I am the patriarch of this family, and 1 will bless 
whomever 1 wish to bless*" If I were in Isaac's place, the story might 
have come out differently Or would it have? 

From later chapters of the story, we know that God indeed blesses 
Jacob, making him the father of a entire nation under his new name, 
Israel (Gen 35:ro), The old name, Jacob, labels him as a "deceiver" 
his new name means that "he struggles with God." Jacob the trick- 
ster, the confidence man, the manipulator. Is it possible that a right- 
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eous God would condone such behavior? Nowhere in the Bible 
does God lake Jacob aside and say, "Really, Jacob, about that episode 
with your father . . ." Instead, God blesses him— not because of his 
deceit, certainly, but in spite of it, appearing to ignore it entirely. 

This story and others like it suggest that if we are to understand 
the meaning of blessing, we must come to terms with two important 
principles. First, God is active in ihe world, whether we notice it or 
not It is he, not Isaac or any other human being, who is the source 
of blessing. Second, the blessing that comes from God, the One who 
created the universe in a free exercise of power that is completely be- 
yond our comprehension, 15 not to be boxed in by our ideas of fair- 
ness. In this life bad things happen to seemingly good people, and 
good things happen to others that don't seem to deserve it. Until we 
grasp this, we may not be able to make full sense of what Jesus 
teaches about the blessing of God. 

Blessinc of Another Kind 

Imagine that you are reclining on the ground in the full light of day 
beneath the Palestinian sun. The surrounding terrain is hilly and un- 
even, but there is a level place large enough to receive you and the 
hundreds of others who have come to hear the preacher from Naza- 
reth, Throngs have been following Jesus, some out of curiosity, oth- 
ers out of devotion. He knows everyone is waiting to hear a word 
from him, so he has led you to this place, Jesus now sits down where 
the ground rises and he can be seen and heard easily. The people be- 
gin to fait silent as he cask his words about them like a fishing net. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit, 

for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are those who mourn, 

for they will be comforted. 
Blessed are the meek, 

for they will inherit the earth. 
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Blessed are those who hunger and thirst far righteousness, 

for they will be filled. 
Blessed are the merciful, 

for they will be shown mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart, 

for they will see God, 
Blessed are the peacemakers, 

for they will be called sons of Cod. 
Blessed are those who are persecuted because of righteousness, 

for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are you when people insult you, persecute you and falsely 
say all kinds of evil against you because of me. Rejoice and be glad, 
because great is your reward in heaven, for in the same way they 
persecuted the prophets who were before you. (Mt 5:3-12) 

The crowd reacts. Some are energized by his words and strain for- 
ward to hear what he will say next Others frown, slightly, cocking 
their heads away. Still others murmur among themselves, feeding 
their mutual doubts. 

The words echo in your mind: poor in spirit, mourn, persecuted. 
You look up, and for an eternal moment, Jesus catches your eye, as 
if to silently measure your reaction. "And you, what kind of blessing 
do you seek?" his gaze seems to ask. "What is it you want me to do 
for you?" 

How will you respond? 

The Pursuit of Happiness 

These verses, known as the Beatitudes, present a view of blessed- 
ness that many of us may find peculiar. Indeed as suggested earlier, 
most of us, as members of modern societies, may find the whole 
concept of blessing to be a relic of the spiritual past. We are far 
more accustomed to the concept of happiness, and in fact, the word 
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in the Beatitudes usually translated as "blessed" can also mean 
"happy," This has led some to suggest that Jesus is giving us a how- 
to primer on happiness. But this doesn't resolve the seeming paradox: 
What can Jesus mean when he says that the poor in spirit are happy? 
How can those who mourn be happy? Happy are the unhappy? 

One way to get around this knot is to remold Jesus' teaching to 
conform to more familiar understandings of happiness. In this fash- 
ion, the Beatitudes are transformed into the "be-happy attitudes" or 
M a therapeutic exercise in replacing negative attitudes with positive 
attitudes. 1 * The problem with this approach is that it gets the priori- 
ties reversed. Instead of opening up our limited understanding of hu- 
man happiness to the larger horizon of blessing, it force-fits blessing 
into our concept of happiness. The teaching of Jesus, which is 
meant to shake us awake and show us the world through God's eyes, 
begins to sound very much like a modem advice book Presto— the 
Great Physician becomes the Pretty Good Therapist 

Still, the "be-happy attitudes" approach to blessing is appealing be- 
cause we are simply more comfortable with the notion of happiness. Ask 
people if they think they are blessed, and you will probably get some 
quizzical responses. But ask them if they are happy, and most will say 
yes, They will do a quick, almost automatic evaluation of their lives: 
How do I feel, right now? Are things going reasonably well with my fam- 
ily and my job? Any important setbacks recently? If their feelings and cir- 
cumstances seem generally positive, they'll tell you that the/re happy 

But if thing? seem so rosy, why is there such a lucrative market for 
self-help books that are designed to improve our chances at being 
happy? Go to the shelves of your local bookstore or browse an online 
bookseller, and you will find literally thousands of book titles con- 
taining either the word happy or the word happiness. Many of the 
titles suggest that happiness is somehow elusive. Maybe you'd like to 
know The roo Simpk Secrets of Happy People. If that doesn't do the 
job, you might seek practical help from A Short Guide to a Happy 
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Life, or even the Handbook to a HappierLife. Life circumstances got 
you down? Then leam How We Choose to Be Happy, and always 
keep in mind that Happiness Is a Choice. Even in the moment when 
we judge ourselves to he at least reasonably happy, a suspicion re- 
mains that there is or should he something more. 

That suspicion doesn't come entirely from within us, however, 
One price of living in a technologically advanced society, for exam- 
ple, is that we are deluged with messages that shape out values and 
desires, whether we are conscious of this influence or not The ad- 
vertising industry plays on our needs, heightening a vague sense of 
emptiness. At the same time, it offers material solutions, a fantasy 
world where life is more glamorous, or at least less annoying. Pick 
up a popular magazine with its glossy pages and stylish photographs. 
One-third or more of the available print space is probably devoted to 
advertising. I recently leafed through a copy of a magazine marketed 
to teenage women, typically a self-conscious group. Not surprisingly, 
the pages were filled with pictures of smiling, attractive young faces. 
What were they smiling about? Apparently they were happy because 
they were attractive. In one image after another, the message came 
through. Happiness requires using the right cosmetics, wearing the 
right clothing or having blemish-free skin. 

Magazines directed at other age groups market additional solu- 
tions to different forms of satisfaction. "You'd he happier if you were 
wearing this cologne," the pictures seem to whisper. Alternatively, 
they suggest we might improve our lives by spending less time in the 
kitchen, eating out more or having more dessert. And if such habits 
wreak havoc with our health, well, there are medications and mira- 
cle diets to tut that too. The right product or technology, we are 
taught, can make our lives easier or better One advertisement for a 
hearing-aid company shows four people sitting at the counter of a 
roadside diner, happily engaged in conversation. The caption? 
"With better hearing, even the coffee tastes richer." 
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Don't get me wrong, I have nothing against people improving 
their life through better hearing, especially since I have a hearing 
loss myself I've actually considered getting fitted for a hearing aid- 
But here's the question. I was happy before f saw the advertisement, 
even though my hearing loss causes me an occasional inconven- 
ience. But now that I've seen tile ad, can I still be happy if I don't buy 
a hearing aid? The manufacturer, somewhat tongue-in-cheek, 
would like me to believe at some level that if I don't buy their prod- 
uct, I will not enjoy lite as much as I should. If I can't catch every 
word of every conversation, I might not even enjoy my coffee. 

There is nothing wrong with wanting to hear better or look our 
best, provided we fceep these matters in proper perspective. The 
problem comes when we allow ourselves to be fooled into believing 
that die accumulation of "stuff," whatever its purpose, will ever make 
us truly happy. Once we cross the line out of poverty, mere is no 
solid evidence that greater wealth translates into greater happiness. 
And the more "the good life" is defined as a life nil] of consumer 
goods, the more elusive the goal becomes. Yesterday's luxuries be- 
come today's necessities, and we become trapped in what one writer 
has aptly dubbed "the cult of the next thing." Our gratitude for what 
we already have becomes dulled by the knowledge of what we covtd 
have: a bigger house, a faster computer, a newer car. A sign outside 
a car dealership in my neighborhood once captured the spirit of this 
desperate cult "Nothing ages your old car fester than somebody 
else's new one." 

With the encouragement of the vast idea-shaping power of the 
marketplace, we can come to define ourselves, our worth and our 
happiness by what we own. But people with more money aren't nec- 
essarily happier, because as their incomes, rise, so do their aspira- 
tions. As one writer has put it, The consumer economy is designed 
to multiply our dissatisfactions and dependencies" The pursuit of 
materially defined fulfillment can become a numbing cycle, from 
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dissatisfaction and desire to partial satisfaction and back to desire. In a 
more subtle transformation, "I want" becomes 1 need," and the list of 
things necessary to the good life continues to expand, leaving us with 
a perpetual sense of needing to catch up but never quite arriving. 

This unending pursuit of happiness is symbolized by the Happy 
Meal, a stroke of pure marketing genius. Every child wants to be 
happy, and Happy Meats send the message that all it takes is a little 
plastic toy that comes as a gift with your hamburger. And don't par- 
ents also want their kids to be happy? After all, the kid has to eat any- 
way, and it seems like such a smalt, convenient thing to do to bring 
a little happiness to a child's life (or at least to avoid anticipated an- 
happiness!). In a matter of minutes, the half-eaten hamburger is 
thrown away. In a matter of days, the plastic prize is broken, lost or 
entirely forgotten. But no matter: there's always the next Happy 
Meal , and the next Meanwhile, kids are being groomed to be good 
consumers, to have the kinds of desires that will keep a Happy Meal 
culture humming along. Yet whatever happiness this pursuit may 
bring is unstable and short-lived. 

If we want to understand blessing, we should probably begin with 
an honest assessment of just how impoverished our typical ways of 
thinking about happiness really are. For example, consider the fol- 
lowing incomplete sentence; "If only , I would 

be happier." Put aside some loftier ideals for a moment and think 
how we might honestly Jill in that blank from minute to minute on 
any given day. If only I had the money to do the things 1 wanted, I 
would be happier." Even if we might not say it aloud, if s difficult not 
to desire things that are out of our financial grasp. We envy those 
who sk better off than we mg~ In my years as a graduate student, my 
wife and I lived on a very minimal budget. The few times we actually 
dined out, we had to automatically ignore anything that cost more 
than seven or eight dollars. Wouldn't we be happier if we could or- 
der and eat anything we pleased? 
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"If only I were more successful, I would be happier." There are 
many possible dimensions to this; if only 1 had more friends; if only 
I had more status. Why does it make us unhappy to see someone else 
get the promotion we wanted? It's more than a matter of money; the 
promotion signals acceptance, approval, appreciation for a job well 
done. Some people are willing to up-end their family life for the sake 
of a promotion, even if there Is no significant raise involved, as long 
as the new job offers more prestige. 

It is not intrinsically evil to have money, to be successful, to want 
to know that others think well of us. But it should not surprise us that 
our culturally defined images of happiness are out of kilter with 
God's purposes. Consider a more pointed version of the Beatitudes 
round in Luke's Gospel: 

Blessed are you who ore poor, 

for yours is the kingdom of Cod. 
Blessed are you who hunger now, 

for you will be satisfied. 
Blessed are you who weep now, 

for you will laugh. 
Blessed are you when men hale you, 

when they exclude you and insult you 

and reject your name as evif t 
because of the Son of Man. 

Rejoice in that day and leap for joy, became great is your reward in 
heaven. Far that is how their fathers treated the prophets. 

But woe to you who are rick, 

for you have already received your comfort. 
Woe to you who are well fed now, 

for you will go hungry. 
Woe to you who laugh now, 
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for you will mourn and weep. 

Woe to you when all men speak well of you, 
far that is how their fathers treated the false prophets. 
(Lk 6:20-26) 

How much of our energy do we devote to pursuing wealth, satisfying 
our appetites or winning the admiration of others? God declares 
those who are poor and hungry to be blessed— but woe to the rich 
and well fed- Those who weep are blessed, but those who have much 
to laugh about now will one day mourn instead. And it is better in 
the eyes of God to be maligned by others for the right reasons than 
it is to have high social standing for its own sake. By God's measuring 
stick, a life adorned only with the trappings of success is a woeful life, 
while the down-and-out live in blessedness. 

These verses should make us leery of identifying blessing with any 
markers of human achievement. Some, for example, suggest that we 
have every reason to be happy because technology has vastly im- 
proved our quality of life, "it's getting better all the time," declares 
the title of one book. The authors cite one hundred positive trends 
of the twentieth century, focusing mostly on statistics from the 
United States. Life expectancy has increased and fewer children die 
at birth. Global food production is up. Adult illiteracy has dropped 
throughout the world. Of course, some of the findings are less mo- 
mentous: people take more showers, for example, and there aie 
more swimming pools than ever. Together, though, these trends are 
taken to mean a bright future for the human race as a whole. The 
central premise of this book is that there has been more improve- 
ment in the human condition in the past 100 years than in all of the 
previous centuries combined since man first appeared On the earth, 7 * 
the authors write. This is the best time on earth to have ever lived— 
except for tomorrow " Let the doomsayers take notel 

Others are not so convinced. In Peggy Noonan's words, The life of 
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people on earth is in many ways better now than it has ever been 

But we are not happier. I believe thai we are fust cleaner, more at- 
tractive sad people than we used to be." A similar thought is echoed 
by psychologist David Myers, who reveals the falseness of some of 
our commonly held cultural beliefs about happiness. As mentioned 
above, as long as we are not in abject poverty, having more money 
will not make us happier. Knowing whether a person is male or fe- 
male, young or old, educated or not tells you little about how happy 
he or she )S. The many advances that we enjoy that should make us 
happier have not necessarily made the world a better place; 

For never has a century known such abundance, or such mas- 
sive genocide and environmental devastation. 

Never has a culture experienced such comfort and opportu- 
nity, or such widespread depression. 

Never has a technology given us so many conveniences, or 
such terrible instruments of degradation and destruction. 

Never have we been so self-reliant, or so lonely. 

Never have we seemed so free, or our prisons so overstuffed. 

Never have we had so much education, or such high rates of 
teen delinquency, despair, and suicide. 

Never have we been so sophisticated about pleasure, or so 
likely to sutler broken or miserable marriages. 

These are the best of times materially, but not for the human 
spirit Could it be that even while we report ourselves to be 
happy, we are suffering a crisis of the human spirit? If this is so, 
then the pursuit of happiness, at least as we have come to un- 
derstand it in our rime, may be a mistaken goal. 

This does not mean that it is wrong to be happy. Nor is there any 
virtue in being pessimistic and sour-tempered. But we must wean 
ourselves from the illusion that happiness is something that can be re- 
liably engineered, whatever the advertising media or self-help books 
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may say. As others have noted, the root of the word happy is the same 
as the root for happenstance* In other words, to a greater extent than 
we usually care to admit, happiness is a matter of luck. Good fortune 
smiles on some but not others. The framers of the American Decla- 
ration of Independence may have been right to say mat we have a 
God-given "unalienable right"* to pursue happiness— but this is not 
the same as the belief that we have an intrinsic right to be happy The 
sooner we realize this, ironically, the happier we may bel 

Enjoying the Favor of a Gracious God 
Thus the question of what blessedness might be cannot begin with 
modem ideas of happiness, which tend to leave God out of the pic- 
ture. It has not always been so. TTie definition of happy in an early- 
nineteenth-century edition of Webster's Dictionary contains the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

The pleasurable sensations derived from the gratification of 
sensual appetites render a person temporarily happy, but he 
only can be esteemed really and permanently happy, who en- 
Joys peace of mind in the favor of God. 

Not surprisingly, more modem editions of the dictionary no longer 
include this statement! 

The favor of God" stands as a good working definition q£ blessed- 
ness. When people say that they have been blessed, they seem to in- 
dicate some of the same things by which we judge happiness; good 
health, a family that has held together, a decent job and a comfort- 
able house. But blessing implies something more. Implicitly at least, 
we understand that blessing comes from God, not from human ef- 
fort To say that I have been blessed means that God has somehow 
bestowed his favor on me, of which health and comfort may be 
merely signs. 

The theme of God's favor stands out in the Magnificat, the song 
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of praise sung by Mary after she is visited by the angel Gabriel (Lie i), 
Gabriel delivers a startling message. In fulfillment of ancient proph- 
ecy, the virgin girl is to conceive a child by the power of God's Spirit 
The child's name is to be Jesus, and he is to be the Savior of the 
world. Excitedly, Mary hurries to the home of her older cousin Eliz- 
abeth, who herself has been chosen to be the mother of John the 
Baptist As the sound of Mary's greeting reaches Elizabeth, the baby 
in her womb leaps for joy. "Blessed are you among women!" Eliza- 
beth exclaims, knowing that Mary Is to be the mother of the Savior. 
"Blessed is she who has believed that what the Lord has said to her 
will be accomplished" (Lk 1=36-45). 

Mary breaks into a chorus of praise. She knows herself to be a 
peasant girl, a person of no particular value in the eyes of her society. 
And yet—God has chosen her She does not strut and crow as if this 
were some kind of personal achievement She does not take it as an 
affirmation of her intrinsic worth as an individual. Gabriel's mes- 
sage, the blessing of Elizabeth— Mary does not take these as state- 
ments about her own character, but about God's, She knows she is 
blessed, but only because of what the mighty and merciful Cod of 
Israel has done for her and, by extension, for her people. This God 
is one who champions the weak, those like Mary who have nowhere 
else to rum. She glorifies aloud the God who 

has scattered those who are proud in their inmost thoughts. 
He has brought down ruJers from their thrones 

but has lifted up the humble. 
He has filled the hungry with good things 

but has sent the rich away empty. (Lk 1:51-53 J 

This is a God who turns the world's values on their heads, bringing 
down the high and exalting the low. And this is the Cod we serve, 
the One whose blessing we seek. 

Thus, the Beatitudes have two basic lessons to teach us about 
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blessedness. First, blessedness describes a life that is lived under 
God's approval, The "good life," in the older sense of the phrase, is 
not a life surrounded with consumer goods. Rather, when God cre- 
ated (be heavens and the earth, he looked at the work of his bands 
and pronounced it good. What would it mean for God to look on our 
lives and make the same judgment? Those whom Jesus pronounces 
as blessed are not simply happy. They have the approval that Max 
Lucado has called "the applause of heaven." We may or may not feel 
happy. But what matters is God's opinion, his verdict on how well 
our lives conform to his will. 

Seen this way, some of the Beatitudes make more immediate 
sense. If we know God to be merciful, then it seems obvious that 
merciful people will have the approval of God, And why shouldn't 
God pronounce a blessing on those who are pure in heart? But what 
does it mean for God to favor the poor in spirit, for example, or those 
who are in mourning? What qualities do they possess that would 
earn the approval of God? 

In a word, none. 

To be sure, the Bible does teach that God will reward those who 
follow his will, who live according to his design. If God is the author 
of life, should we not seek to live the way he has meant us to live? 
But much of the Beatitudes are about Christian character, about 
what kind of people the followers of Jesus should be. In John Stott's 
words, the Beatitudes "describe [Jesus*] ideal for every citizen of 
God's kingdom " 

But there is a second element that is easily overlooked by those of us 
who live in relative ease. VVe have seen it already in Mary's song of 
praise. The Beatitudes are not merely about Christian character, but 
about the character of God. To Mary, the God who blesses is also the 
God who saves. These two aspects of God's nature cannot be separated. 

As we will explore more fully in the next chapter, the Beatitudes 
declare the good news that the kingdom of God has arrived. This is 
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a new reality, a challenge to the existing social order. The cause of 
the poor and oppressed will be championed by God himself- The 
new order is one in which God freely and graciously grants his favor 
to those who need it the most. If we are not in mourning, if we are 
not being persecuted, then these Beatitudes sound paradoxical— we 
want God's blessing, but who wants to grieve or be tormented by oth- 
ers? Yet to those who are suffering, these words of blessing are good 
news of a God who sees and cares about their state- 

We must therefore be careful how we approach the matter of seek- 
ing God's blessing. Humans have a great capacity for inventing new 
religions in which we practice our rituals and incantations in order 
to maneuver some god into granting us favor. The good news of 
Christianity is that it is not a religion. The one true and holy God 
cannot be manipulated. He has, nevertheless, made it possible on 
his own initiative for us to dine at his banquet table. Even those who 
are not happy by earthly standards can still be called blessed, and the 
dawning recognition of this will transform our happiness. The bad 
news, of course, is that we don't have as much control over our des- 
tinies as we good religionists would lilce to believe. Blessing isn't 
tamed, but bestowed in grace. 

The Beatitudes are not the Eight Simple Steps to God's Blessing, 
or to anything else. They are neither the tenets of a new spirituality 
nor a self-improvement plan designed to guarantee Cod's favor. In- 
stead they are a window through which we may view the new land- 
scape that Jesus called the kingdom of heaven. If we are to be truly 
blessed, it will not be by worldly means. We must, through faith, 
come to grips with the reality of God's kingdom and be ready to have 
our hearts and minds transformed accordingly. 



My Kingdom Is Not of This World" 

For God is the King of all the earth; 

sing to him a psalm of praise. 
God reigns over the nations; 

God is seated on his holy throne. 

Psalm 47:7-8 



1 be atmosphere in Jerusalem is celebratory- Pilgrims throng the 
streets of the city eagerly anticipating the coming Passover, and the 
crowd is primed with energy. 

Jesus, meanwhile, is in nearby Bethany, where earlier he aston- 
ished the unbelieving crowds by bringing a man back from the 
grave. Lazarus had been stone-cold dead for tour days, but at a com- 
mand from Jesus he emerged from the tomb, still bound in burial 
cloths. Naturally, when the devoted and the curiosity-seekers alike 
heard about the miracle, they turned out in numbers to see both him 
and the resurrected Lazarus. 

Thus Jesus enters Jerusalem with an entourage from Bethany. The 
miracle stories continue to spread like fire. Many who were already in 
Jerusalem for the feast now come out to meet him, swelling the ranks 
of the excited crowd. As Jesus enters the city, he rides on the back of a 
colt, the fulfillment of ancient prophecy- The King has come. 

Some of the people cut branches from the palm trees and begin 
to sway them back and forth; others spread their cloaks on the road 
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before Jesus. There is shouting and chanting, growing to a fever 
pitch: 

"Hosannaf 

"Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lordl" 

"Blessed is the king of Israel!* 

A whole new political and social order, it would seem, is about to be 
birthed. 

But only a few days later Jesus is betrayed and arrested. Trie very 
idea of his being a king is ridiculed. The soldiers in charge of him 
dress him up as if he were a child playing make-believe, and a cruel 
and mocking crown of thorns is pressed onto his skull. 

Jesus stands before Pilate, the Roman official in charge of preserv- 
ing the order that he has disrupted, "Are you the king of the Jews?" 
Pilate demands. 

*My kingdom is not of this world, 1 * Jesus replies. 

Whatever Pilate understands of this, he concludes that this man 
Jesus is neither a criminal nor a serious threat to the empire. He 
therefore brings the battered Jesus before the crowds, "Here is pur 
king," he cries, but still they call for his execution. "Shall I crucify 
your kingf Pilate replies. 

The chief priests shout back a damning response; "We have no 
king but Caesar." 

So Jesus is nailed to a Roman cross. Above his head hangs a sign 
prepared by Pontius Pilate, which reads, "Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews." It is written in three languages so no one will miss 
the point. Is Pilate mocking the Jews? Or does he see something in 
Jesus that they do not or will not? 

When Jesus rede into Jerusalem, sailing on the tide of public ac- 
claim, what did the people think? Surely they saw him as more than 
merely the carpenter's son, more than a wandering Galilean rabbi. 
In their imagination this was the long-awaited king who would make 
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the downtrodden Jews into a mighty nation once again. 

But how many of the people who shouted "Hosanna" later joined 
the group crying "Crucify him" instead? If I had been there in Jeru- 
salem, would I have done the same? I would like to think not, but I 
can't be sure. Only my own ignorance or arrogant pride let me be 
certain of my loyalty- 

So there stands the king. My king. What will keep me from be- 
traying him? 

Faith-full Imagination 

Throughout his ministry, Jesus taught again and again about some- 
thing he called "the kingdom of God" or "the kingdom of heaven." 
The phrase does not refer to a static kingdom, as if God's kingdom 
is a place on a map. Rather, it refers to God's exercise of authority 
in the here and now, moving all of creation and human history to- 
ward the goals he has set. Some prefer the phrase "the reign of God 1 * 
because it does a better job of capturing the sense of God being in 
charge. 

Since God's kingdom is not a place, it is not "of this world"— it is 
not the same as the so-called real world that is so familiar to us, nor 
does it have its origin here. Seeing God's reign in operation takes 
faith-full Christian imagination, and the Beatitudes offer a helpful 
framework for transforming our imagination. 

To some, the phrase "Christian imagination" may seem strange, 
suggesting the make-believe world of children's stories. There are al- 
ready those who think that the gospel is nothing more than a fairy tale. 
Believers insist that the story of Jesus is true, not mere wish-fulfillment 
Doesn't the idea of a Christian imagination undermine this? 

If properly understood, no. We are not talking about mere day- 
dreams, or something opposed to fact. The word imagination simply 
means the ability to see with our minds. Many discoveries in the his- 
tory of science, for example, were achieved only through the "Aha!" 
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experience of imaginative insight by people who somehow could see 
what no one else had seen before. Imagining is not about making 
things up but about learning to see what is really there. 

We don't usually realize the extent to which what we are able to 
see depends on what we have been taught to believe. It takes imagi- 
nation for someone raised in prejudice to look beyond the color of a 
person's skin and fee the human being within. It takes imagination 
for people steeped in consumerism to realize that they will get along 
line without having to buy the next new thing. It takes imagination 
for a parent to look at her screaming child and see a vulnerable pe r- 
son in need of care instead of an intolerable brat. And it takes imag- 
ination to know that life does not have to be the way that it is at this 
moment Not all reality is immediate and tangible. Imagination lets 
us go beyond what we can touch with our hands and see with our 
eyes. It takes hold of what is possible and draws us toward it 

The life of faith requires a well-trained imagination. If we want to 
know God's blessing, we must have the imagination to see the world 
through Cod's eyes. During his time on earth Jesus often used stories 
and parables to pry loose the ways his followers had teamed to see the 
world. He would begin with the words. The kingdom is like . . . " 
and launch into a teaching story using vivid images to open their 
imaginations. 

We may want Jesus to give us definitions, but he gives us stories, and 
for good reason. Definitions often remain abstractions to us. We find 
places for them as pieces of information that don't require us to re- 
arrange our mental furniture. But stories take hold of us in a different 
way. They loosen the grip of old ideas and allow us to notice something 
new. Such was Jesus' burden as he walked among his contemporaries. 
"Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is near* or "at hand," he taught, 
meaning that the kingdom had already arrived in their midst (Mt 4:17). 

In bis preaching and parables, in his conduct and attitude, Jesus 
demonstrated that this kingdom was neither ordinary nor anything 
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that the religious establishment expected. He upended the conventions 
of power and social status and refused to follow (he script that humanity 
would have written for him. Instead he took cues only from his Father. 
"Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness," Jesus insisted 
(Mt 6:3}), If we seek to know God's blessing, we must first seek his 
kingdom. The Beatitudes themselves begin and end on this note. 
|esus says of the blessed that "theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
a Blessed," in other words, Is how Jesus describes people whose life 
and conduct show them to be true citizens of that kingdom. 

Thy Well Be Done 

A right understanding of the kingdom should ground how we under- 
stand discipleship, the church and the very essence of the Christian 
life itself. And not "Christian life" in the abstract, as in some distant 
ethical ideal suited only for monks and the few people we consider to 
be legitimate saints. C itizenship in the kingdom should be at the core 
of every Christian's identity, at every moment and in every place. 

Many of us learned as children to recite the Lord's Prayer. It 
stands in the middle of the Sermon on the Mount and is Jesus' re- 
sponse to his disciples' request that he teach them how to pray. "Our 
Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name/* he begins. 

Thy kingdom coma. 
Thy wiil be done 

on earth as it is in heaven. 

Though I have recited this prayer many times without thinking seri- 
ously about what 1 was saying, it is a striking, almost frightening prayer 
if said with full conviction, Wfe don't question that God is sovereign over 
all of heaven. We can daydream all we like about the Legions of angels 
that do his bidding in some faraway realm. But this prayer brings heaven 
down to earth. When we pray it, we are asking God to make the world 
a place in which he alone is supreme, so that his will will be obeyed 
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in every nation and household, every government and business— not to 
mention every church! Jesus teaches his followers to beseech God to 
rule the earth in the same way that he rules heaven. And here's the rub: 
1 can't honestly pray such a thing without asking God's will to trump 
my will. Am I really ready to give the last won! to God? 

To put the Issue bluntly, to be a citizen of God's kingdom is not a 
mere matter of membership, where the question is "Am I in or out?" 
Some of us have learned to think of Christianity like a social club: I 
prayed the right prayer. 1 asked Jesus into my heart. Therefore I am 
now an official life member of the Salvation Club. Meetings will be 
held regularly in the local church, though the location may he 
changed to heaven without prior notice. Meanwhile, apart from my 
membership in the club, I may go on living my life as E did before, 
occasionally feeling bad that I've broken one of the club rules but 
determined to try to do better next time. 

There is more, much more, to the Christian life and to the notion 
of the kingdom than mere membership. Citizenship in the kingdom 
is about submitting to God's authority, not only in our behavior but 
in how we think and view the world. It is about asking ourselves, k 
he realty, effectively, Lord of my life? In this place, at this moment? In 
this job or this relationship? As one writer has recendy put it 

The kingdom of God ... is both wherever and whenever the will 
of God is manifest in the hearts and actions of people. When the 
poor are fed and clothed, the kingdom of God is tangible. The 
living room in which a child is spoken to with love and respect 
is the reigning of God. So are the front porch on which two peo- 
ple in love really listen to each other and the office in which one 
colleague reaches out to another in a time of sorrow or despair. 

Our continued participation in the kingdom means a life of commit- 
ment. And it is precisely here, Jesus reaches, that we will find our 
blessedness. 
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Jesus* teaching on the kingdom of God was not completely new. 
True, the word kingdom is seldom found in the Old Testament, espe- 
cially when compared to the Gospels. But this does not mean that the 
notion was alien to the Jews among whom Jesus walked. Ear from it 
To understand what Jesus taught about the kingdom and why the Jews 
reacted to him as they did, we must understand the roots of their hopes 
for a kingdom. When we do, we discover that in one sense, the gospel 
Jesus preached was the climax of the centuries-long saga of the people 
of Israel. It was not, however, the one they expected* 

The Return of the King? 

Approximately two thousand years before the birth of Christ, in an 
area just northwest of what we now know as the Persian Gulf, a man 
named Abram heard the mysterious voice of God, The voice told 
him to leave the land he knew and journey to somewhere unknown. 
He had only the promise of blessing to lure him. He was a seventy- 
five-year-old man with a large household and many possessions- 
how foolish an idea! But he obeyed and packed up his household. 
His neighbors, no doubt, thought him delusional. 

In the Bible, Abraham is repeatedly held up as an example of 
faithfulness. He possessed the ability to imagine the reality behind 
the promise The author of the book of Hebrews writes, "Now faith 
is being sure of what we hope for and certain of what we do not see" 
(Heb 11:1), and says this of Abraham: 

By faith Abraham, when called to go to a place he would later re- 
ceive as his inheritance, obeyed and went, even though he did not 
know where he was going. . . . For he was looking forward to the 
city with foundations, whose architect and builder is God. (Heb 
n:8, 10) 

God's call turned Abraham's life into a living adventure. Without 
map, compass or travel club, Abraham left home and set out in 
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search of the land promised to him by an invisible Cod. 

TTie Old Testament chronicles the twists and turns of that jour- 
ney, TTie record of Abraham's descendants candidly portrays all the 
human vices we know so well: deception, jealousy, rivalry, lust, mur- 
der, revenge. But there is also nobility, love, inexplicable acts of 
faith— and, over it all, the endless patience of God. Throughout the 
story a question weaves: Will me people trust God and obey him? 
Will they submit themselves to his wilt or reject it? 

As the Israelites made their way toward the land that God had 
promised, they encountered nation after nation, each ruled by a 
king or some other sovereign. By contrast, the people of God were to 
have no king other than Yahweh himself Through a series of long 
and bloody campaigns, they remained successful as long as they 
were faithful to God. But temptations abounded. They were fre- 
quently seduced into following the gods of neighboring and con- 
quered peoples. Hie choice was ever before them; who will you 
serve? Yah weh, who delivered you from Egypt and drives out the na- 
tions that stand between you and your inheritance? Or foreign gods, 
mere idols of wood and stone? 

The "me-roo" desire of the people for a king never went away. 
God had chosen a people to be his own and follow him alone. But 
the people wanted to be like other nations. The prophet Samuel 
knew this meant the Israelites were effectively rejecting Yah weh as 
their ruler, and he warned them that having a human king would 
cost them dearly. But the people insisted, so Samuel appointed Saul 
as Israel's first king. When Saul proved unworthy of the task, God re- 
jected him and made a shepherd boy king in his place- 

The years of David's reign were the glory days for the people of 
Yahweh, the golden era. His rise to power was meteoric. What had 
been a divided kingdom united under this charismatic man. But the 
glory didn't last When David's son Solomon inherited the throne, 
the character of the kingdom changed. In just a few short years after 
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Solomon's death, the kingdom again split into northern and southern 
fragments- A long line of rulers followed in each of the two king- 
doms. There were good kings, and there were bad kings. The tides 
of success and devotion, calm and calamity, rose and fell from one 
reign to the next, 

In the end, the whole nation was swept away by marauding forces. 
Cities were sacked and mined. By the time the people repented of 
their apostasy, it was too late. Suffering exile in a foreign land, they 
cried out to their forgotten God— and in his sheer mercy he heard 
them. A message of comfort was sent through the prophets. Don't 
despair: alt is not lost 

A tiny remnant of the people returned from exile to the land of 
promise. But over the centuries, the territory was repeatedly plagued 
with conquest and war; the land was not their own. During Jesus' 
lifetime, it was part of the vast Roman Empire, and though the Ro- 
mans allowed the Jews to practice their own religion, they responded 
to disturbances with brutality. 

Some of the people tried to maintain a pure religious identity; 
others allied themselves with the pagan empire. But whatever their 
allegiance, the golden era of David still lived on in the dreams of the 
Jewish people. The prophets tried to teach the exiles that only God 
is sovereign and that they must not confuse earthly kingdoms with 
the kingdom of God- To some extent, the people listened, but the 
longing for a second coming of David still lingered. For the people 
of Israel, as Tliomas Cahill has put it, 

the myth of the Kingdom of David will grow to Arthurian pro- 
portions, transformed over time into an ever more detailed be- 
lief that one day God will send another messiah, a divinely 
"anointed one," his true deputy come at last to save his people. 

TTiis longing for a messiah is the unsatisfied longing that Jesus ig- 
nited with his preaching of the kingdom. This is the pent-up desire 
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that erupted on the streets of Jerusalem on Palm Sunday, when the 
people surged around Jesus exclaiming, 

Hosanfw to the Son ofDaridS 
Blessed is he who comes in the name of the Lordi (Mt 21.9) 

In their fevered imaginations, the people still thought of kingdom 
in political and military terms. Out with the godless Romans! "Hie 
Icing has returned! As David championed his people in victory after 
victory, so would the Messiah-King vindicate the oppressed Jews 
who awaited his coming. Not only would they be liberated from Ro- 
man oppression but the nation would be restored to its place of pre- 
eminence. So let earthly rulers beware— it's Israel's turn to hold the 
seat of power nowt 

Jesus, the Messiah, the Anointed One. His disciples were ready to 
give their all for him, looking toward the glorious kingdom they be- 
lieved they would soon share. Some of the people were ready to 
crown him king, by force if necessary (Jn 6:15). Others, who had 
wedded their destinies to the Empire, saw in Jesus a threat to their 
own fragile security and so sought to have him killed. 

But few, it seems, truly understood the nature of the kingdom that 
Jesus actually taught 

Jesus and the Backward Kingdom 
By word and deed, Jesus demonstrated the true nature of the king- 
dom. But his teaching caught people by surprise, upsetting their 
assumptions about life. With this king there would be no nostalgic 
return to past glories. To understand the kingdom and its righteous- 
ness meant turning around one's whole way of thinking; 

Following Jesus means not only turning over personal habits 
and attitudes, but turning to a new way of thinking. . . . The 
members of the new kingdom have a different vision, a differ- 
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ent set of values, They pledge allegiance to a different King. 
And at times that allegiance will mean they sail against the pre- 
vailing social winds. 

An example of the topsy-turvy nature of the kingdom can be seen 
in Jesus' love for children. Children in his culture were loved and val- 
ued as heirs but otherwise given little regard. Roman law allowed chil- 
dren to be treated brutally. A lather had the power to decide whether 
to keep a newborn or simply discard it The Jews valued children as 
heirs of God's promise vet also put them on the lowest rung of the so- 
cial ladder as distractions and annoyances. Children were indeed the 
little people— small both in stature and significance. 

But Jesus, a busy man at the height of his public career, delighted 
in children. People brought their children to him so that he might 
touch and pray for them (Mt 19:131-15; Mk 10:1^16). The disciples did 
not welcome this intrusion and openly rebuked the parents. Why? 1 
doubt mat the disciples were being unusually callous in shooing the 
children away from Jesus. They may even have acted in good con- 
science, thinking they were doing what Jesus wanted. But his reaction 
to their behavior teaches us a great deal about the kingdom of God. 

Last Easter 1 watched this scene reenacted in a Passion play at a 
local church. The disciples at first formed a human barrier, holding 
back the throng that threatened to swamp Jesus. He then turned to- 
ward his disciples, smiling and beckoning, "Let the little children 
come to me, for to such belongs the kingdom of heaven," he said 
good-naturedly. His tone was mild, like someone correcting a child 
who has made an innocent mistake. The Twelve looked question- 
ingly at each other, shrugged their shoulders and let the crowd 
through. Litde children gathered around Jesus in orderly fashion, 
seating themselves quietly while he continued his sermon. The dis- 
ciples looked on, admiring the tenderness of their teacher. The 
scene played out with all the airy sweetness of a greeting card. 
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But this is all wrong. According to Mark, when Jesus sees the dis- 
ciples scolding the adults for bringing children to him, he is indig- 
nant. This is the only place in the whole of the Bible where that 
word is used to describe him. In other passages, it refers to people 
who take deep offense at the actions of another {e.g. Mt 20:14; Lt 
13:14). The disciples, in other words, likely received quite a scold- 
ing themselves. 

Were the disciples really standing around afterward smiling, as 
portrayed on that church stage? If so, it would have been with the 
sheepish grins of deeply embarrassed men. Imagine their confusion 
at Jesus' words: 

Let the little children come to me, and do not kinder them, for the 
kingdom of God belongs to such as these. I tell you the truth, any- 
one who will not receive the kingdom of God like a little child will 
never enter it (Mk JO.J4-15J 

In that culture, children were not used as models for adult behavior, 
and comparison to a child would have been an insult Jesus' teaching 
turns ffiese values upside down. His frustration is not with the children 
but with his disciples. Though they are genuinely eager to do kingdom 
work, they have yet to take a firm hold of true kingdom values. 

The chQdren are not brought to Jesus by their own choice. They 
have no spiritual expertise or credibility. In short, they have nothing to 
offer— except the very qualities of a chPd, They are people of low sta- 
tion who can only come to Jesus in dependence and with a sincere 
heart. Children know without Gail whether adults truly love them. 
They can see it in their manner, in their eyes. These little ones can 
look in the eyes of Jesus and know they are welcome. He takes them 
into his arms and blesses them, for theirs is the kingdom of God. 

There is a particular religious sensibility that is deeply ingrained 
in many of us: if we do good deeds, we will be rewarded by Cod. 
Doesn't that make sense? Favor is given on the basis of merit And 
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Jesus does at times speak of a heavenly reward for righteousness (e.g., 
Mt 6:1-6), But this is not a tit-for-tat arrangement. Jesus' love for chtl- 
dren teaches us that the kingdom is grounded in grace, not merit 
God extends his favor to those who need it the most and seem to 
deserve it the least, From the very beginning of the gospel record, 
the teaching of the kingdom is that God's grace overturns our no- 
tions of how religion should be done. 

The Kingdom, God's Way 

As I write these words, it is but a few short days until Christmas, and 
I have been mulling over the Christmas story as Matthew has given 
it to us. As a boy, 1 could not understand why the first chapter of the 
story of Jesus began with such a lengthy record of who fathered 
whom (Mt 1:1-17). But I am learning to appreciate what Matthew has 
done there. 

He punctuates Israel's history from Abraham to King David, from 
David to the exile , from the exile to Jesus — horn the birth of a nation 
to the birth of a dynasty to the tragic collapse of that dynasty under 
the weight of its own sin. One can almost hear the lament echoing 
beneath Matthew's record. *We were God's chosen ones,* the voices 
mourn. "Who are we now? How long, O Loid, before you return to 
rescue your people from oppression? How long?" 

And then an answer; after the apparent death of a nation, another 
birth. "The virgin will be with child and will give birth to a son, and 
will call him Immanuel" the prophet Isaiah declares (Is 7:14)* Mat- 
thew supplies the translation of the name: Cod with us. 

In telling the Christmas story, Matthew draws deeply on the tradi- 
tion of the prophets. Their writings anchor the collective imagina- 
tion of an exiled people. Isaiah. Micah, Hosea. Jeremiah. It is as if to 
say, "See? The prophets have said it Exile is not the end of the story. 
God has written a new chapter, and its title is The Good News 
About Jesus, the Messiah.' " 
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The kingdom is reborn in Jesus, But this time, it will be done 
God's way. And nothing about God's way makes sense to us, espe- 
cially if we have grown accustomed to thinking as the world does 
about power and privilege. Imagine for a moment that a world- 
famous celebrity is coming to your neighborhood- You are put in 
charge of handling the event. What kind of accommodations will 
you reserve? Will you rent the most prestigious auditorium? How 
will you publicise? 

Now, what if that celebrity were God himself, in the flesh— the 
Messiah-King? Would you do anything differently? Here's how God 
handled it: 

The King of the Jews was bom to an. unknown virgin peasant 
girl, whose fiance was understandably scandalized by finding 
her pregnant Announcements of the birth went out through 
the most excellent choir of the heavenly host, but the perfor- 
mance was given to a group of dirty and unkempt men who 
had to sleep out in the cold with animals just to scratch to- 
gether a living. The shepherds ran to find the Christ-child ly- 
ing in a feeding trough, in an unsanitary stable that smelled 
sharply of animals and dung. 

Forget the comic-strip cutcness of so many of our Christmas 
cards. Don't think in terms of the vibrant colors of our lighted nabV 
ity scenes. If God had consulted publicity managers and agents to 
plan the event, they would have been horrified by this strategy. He 
could have chosen another venue for the arrival of his one and only 
Son, a setting more fit for a king. But we axe meant to understand 
something else: Yahweh is not like other gods, and his kingdom is 
not like other kingdoms. 

Herod represented the worldly understanding of kingship. His 
reign was about keeping a tight-fisted grasp on power. When he 
heard from visiting foreigners that a baby had been bom who would 
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be king of the Jews, he was troubled. Not knowing where to End the 
child, the paranoid tyrant slaughtered innocent children across the 
land to protect his throne. But he failed, and in the end, Matthew 
gives us only this scant epitaph: "After Herod died ..." In other 
words, the story moves on without him. 

The kingdom of God will not be thwarted. 

We don't know what was in Herod's mind or whether he ever 
caught the full significance of the drama unfolding before him. He 
suffered, it seems, from a lack of vision, fated to play Out his schemes 
in complete futility. Did he realize whom he was striving against? 

Reading the gospel story, we are like the audience at a play- Mat- 
thew does not simply give us a bare timetable of events. He wants us 
to know that it is God who orchestrated the events themselves, in ful- 
fillment of words spoken through the prophets long ago. But the 
characters in the play did not have the benefit of Matthew's asides as 
we do. They did not know the whole story. Through dreams and vi- 
sions, God gave them only glimpses of the overall plot. They there- 
fore had to act with whatever limited vision they had. The magi ap- 
proached the child with a sense of awe that had been shaped by their 
religious studies, while Herod's panic was formed by a mind con- 
sumed with palace intrigue. 

But now comes the question: what if we had been part of the 
story? If we had been standing in that stable, would we have under- 
stood what lay before us? A newborn baby lying in an animal's man- 
ger: would we have seen that bit of flesh as the King of the Jews? the 
Savior of all humankind? Or would this have been to us just one 
more hard-luck family, tar from home? Consider the question in a 
more contemporary context. If Jesus had been birthed in our cen- 
tury, Mary might have been a homeless teenager, delivering her 
squalling infant in some damp, cold alleyway. Stand next to them; 
what do you see? Can you look on mother and child and see in them 
the miracle of God come to earth in human form? 
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This Is not an abstract question. The good news of the kingdom, 
the gospel that Jesus lived and preached, is that we are part of the 
story. The kingdom is real, and it is all around us. If we are to avoid 
flipping over it blindly, we must cultivate the kind of Christian imag- 
ination that is able to perceive it Eugene Peterson says it this way: 

Imagination is the capacity to make connections between the 
visible and the invisible, between heaven and earth, between 
present and past, between present and future. For Christians, 
whose largest investment is in the invisible, the imagination is 
indispensable, for it is only by means of the imagination that 
we can see reality whole, in context 

The Bible is filled with characters who lacked the imagination to 
"see reality whole," As suggested above, Herod wielded power like a 
stick without the vision to understand the uselessness of his efforts. 
The Pharisees, too, lacked imagination. They steeped themselves in 
the Law and the Prophets and eagerly awaited the coming of the 
Messiah. But when he did come, they didn't recognize him, because 
he did not fit the profile of their expectations. The Roman soldiers 
who came to break the legs of the crucified Jesus probably consid- 
ered the gruesome assignment to be all in a day's work. But could 
they have been convinced that their actions were the fulfillment of 
prophecies uttered long before their birth, as John's Gospel insists 
(Jn 19:31-37; Ps 54:20; Zech liho)? 

How we perceive the world around us, and our place in it, is 
shaped by our imagination. And our imagination, in turn, is shaped 
by the stories, customs and values that we inherit, By default, our un- 
derstanding of the gospel will be shaped by the norms of our cul- 
ture—unless we are intentional about having it shaped in some 
other way. We need to take a step back from our typical ways of 
thinking and contrast them with what Jesus taught about the king- 
dom of God . 
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Seeking God's blessing means seeking his kingdom. Most of the 
promises of blessing in the Beatitudes are future tense: "they will be 
comforted," or "they will inherit the earth." The announcement "for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven," however, is given in the present 
tense and stated twice* Thus, while the kingdom of God is here 
already, it is not yet complete. God's will is nor done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

At least not yef. 

Christians must look to both the present and the future. This does 
not mean being otherworldly, as if our present life ts unimportant. 
We live solidly in the here and now. But our gaze is also directed to- 
ward a day that is coming, a day when "at the name of Jesus every 
knee should how, in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and 
every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father* (Phil 2:10-11). 

It is this future that makes the present meaningful. When all I 
know is the present, the gpals that I pursue are 1 imited . A life of bless- 
ing is one lived in accordance with God's reign, a kingdom that ex- 
tends well beyond our present earthly existence. When I understand 
myself to be a citizen of an eternal kingdom, my life is no longer the 
primary story. It is but a subplot in a much larger drama, and my fo- 
cus is on how I can contribute in bringing the bigger story to a satis- 
fying conclusion. 

One day the work of the kingdom of God will be complete. His 
reign and his rule will be uncontested . But for now "we must search 
the Scriptures for the way in which we ought to live, in order that the 
end, willed by God, should be present among men. 1 * That is our call- 
ing. Y\e must demonstrate by our very lives that the kingdom is already 
a vital reality, within reach of all who wilt submit to it. This involves 
more than merely changing what we do; it means changing how we 
think, how we look at the wotld around us. To our narrow understand- 
ing of life, the values of the kingdom seem to be upside down and 
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backwards: the least is the greatest (Lk 948); the last shall be first (Mt 
20:16); we must lose our life to find it (Mt 30:39). Th e teaching of Jesus 
seems paradoxical, because he is pointing to something new. 

God's reign is present and active, even in this woeful world: do we 
notice? Frederick Buechner has written that despite the brokenness 
of the world, Jesus saw the mystery of God's presence wherever he 
looked, and that "to see the world like that, as Jesus saw it, is to be 
whole." He continues: 

It is our business, as we journey, to keep our hearts open to the 
bright-winged presence of the Holy Ghost within us, and the 
Kingdom of God among us until little by little compassionate 
love begins to change from a moral exercise, from a matter of 
gritting our teeth and doing our good deed for the day, into a 
joyous, spontaneous, self-forgetting response to the most real 
aspect of all reality, which is that the world is holy because 
God made it and so is every one of us as well. To live as though 
that reality does not exist is to be a stranger in a world of strang- 
ers. To live out of and toward that reality is little by little to be- 
come whole. 

Blessedness and wholeness are real possibilities because of what 
God has done and continues to do. The fullness of his blessing is for 
a coming day that only he knows. But even now we can experience 
a taste of it How we live today shows the kind of future we seek. If 
we heed the teaching of Jesus, we will discover life as God meant it 
to be, the life that he approves. But this also means dying to many of 
the life lessons we have learned from a selfcentered world. How will 
we do this? The Beatitudes will be our guide. 



PART TWO 



THE BLESSING 




Poverty and Meekness Versus the Gospel 
of Self-Reliance 

Yet l am poor and needy; 

may the Lord think of me. 
You are my help and my deliverer, 

O my God, do not delay. 

Psalm 40^7 



1 he Bible tells the story of a young man who was quite successful 
by worldly standards. But something seemed to be missing at the 
center of his life. When he heard that Jesus was in the area, he ran 
to meet him. Falling on his knees in tort of him, the young man 
asked what he needed to do have eternal Life. Jesus at Erst responded 
as any rabbi might have, reciting some well-known commandments. 
"I have kept all these since I was just a boy," the man answered in 
earnest. "What am I missing?" Jesus was moved by his sincerity but 
could see how material possessions had taken hold of his heart. So 
Jesus advised him to hold a gigantic garage sale. "Give the money to 
the poor," he told him, "and then come follow me " Not surprisingly, 
the man hung his head and walked away (Mt 19:16-30; Mk 10:17-51; 
Lk 18:18-50). The cost of discipleship was simply too high. 

We read the story and hold our breath: is this what Jesus asks of all 
those who would follow him? Can we be Christians and still keep all 
our stuff? 
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Christians are used to warnings against materialism. Don't sell 
your soul for the purpose of acquiring mere things, and don't be too 
attached to the things you already have. We nod knowingly: Well, 
yes, of course we should all guard against that! But this usually seems 
to be more somebody else's problem than my own— after all, don't 
other people have muck more than I do? It's hard to think of yourself 
as materialistic when someone else has the stuff you really want, 
leaving you feeling like you are just getting by. 

"Blessed are the poor in spirit," Jesus declares in this first Beati- 
tude. Flip over a few chapters to the Gospel of Luke, and we find 
Jesus using somewhat different language: it is not the poor in spirit 
who are blessed but simply the poor. And as we saw in chapter one, 
here Jesus adds declarations of woe to the blessings. Woe to the rich, 
he sap, for what comfort and ease they have now is all they will ever 
get (Lk 6:30,24). 

Later in the same Gospel, Jesus tells of a wealthy farmer whose 
land produced a good crop, better than expected. Being a shrewd 
businessman , he tore down his old barns and built more spacious 
ones to hold the excess, thinking he would reap the profits for years 
to come. But as fate would have it, he died long before he could re- 
tire and enjoy his wealth, Jesus unsparingly calls the man a fool- 
This is how it will be with anyone who stores up things for himself 
but is not rich toward God," he concludes (Lk 11:16-11). One way of 
being rich toward God might have been to share his good fortune 
with the poor, instead of hoarding it away for himself. But woe to 
those whose happiness and security center on the accumulation of 
possessions, If that is the focus of your life, Jesus seems to say, then 
eat, drink and be merry— for tomorrow you die. 

The truth, however, is that even within the church, money mat- 
ters, and it matters a great deal. More of our daily decisions are made 
on the concrete basis of how they will affect our finances than on the 
basis of our religious convictions. And when the two clash, which 
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one usually wins? If s not that matters of money and faith are so easily 
separated— but this is all the more reason to consider what one has 
to do with the other. 

Is it wrong, then, for a Christian to have wealth? We must go cau- 
tiously here. On the one hand, the mere possession of wealth is not 
the issue. Indeed, throughout the Old Testament, material abun- 
dance was often considered a mark of God's blessing (eg. Job 42:12). 
On the other hand, while Jesus pronounces his blessing on the poor, 
nowhere does he bless the rich. Having wealth is not necessarily a 
vice, but Jesus insists that we not fool ourselves about our ability to 
resist its lure. 

Jesus told the rich young man to sell his possessions and follow 
him. Unable to obey the first command, the man never got to the sec- 
ond. But we should also recognize that selling everything would not 
in itself have guaranteed his discipleship. There is no particular vir- 
tue in being penniless, and poverty is not a sure ticket to God's bless- 
ing. By now it should be clear that Jesus' teaching is not the kind of 
moral advice that many of us are used to hearing. We cannot ap- 
proach the Beatitudes expecting to find a tidy set of rules for Chris- 
tian living waiting to be practiced by diligently religious people. In- 
deed, the first Beatitude, "Blessed are the poor in spirit," is really less 
about us than it is about God and his kingdom. What he means by 
"poor" goes well beyond the contents of one's bank account. 

what Money Can't Buy 

Luke's Gospel tells a story of Jesus in the synagogue of his hometown 
of Nazareth. Jt is the Sabbath day, and he stands up to read the Scrip- 
ture. A scroll from the prophet Isaiah is handed to him, and he be- 
gins to read aloud; 

The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 
because he has anointed me 
to preach good news to the poor. 
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He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the prisoners 

and recovery of sight for the blind, 
to release the oppressed, 

to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor. 

Jesus sits down with every eye in the house watching him intently. 
Then he says, "Today this scripture is fulfilled in your hearing" 
(Lk 4:16-11; Is 61:1-2). 

The Jews who heard Jesus that day in the synagogue would have 
understood him to be proclaiming the arrival of the kingdom. In the 
Old Testament, Yahweh is pictured as the one who vindicates the 
poor and oppressed. Especially in the writings of Isaiah, "the poor" 
was a symbol for Israel itself, suffering in exile and awaiting the re- 
turn of God, To the poor, the oppressed, the downtrodden— and to 
a nation awaiting the coming of its Messiah— Jesus' proclamation 
was good news] Where a just God reigns, powerful people do not 
take unfair advantage of the helpless. 

Thus the first Beatitude is a statement about God and his reign. 
Yahweh champions the cause of the oppressed. Not that there is any 
virtue in being without money or resources— that is not the point. 
The kingdom belongs to the poor in spirit for the same reason that 
it belongs to the children Jesus embraced. These are the ones who 
know that it cannot be earned, bought or negotiated. They receive 
the kingdom in the only way they can: as a gift, bestowed by the hand 
of a gracious Father. 

This is where money and possessions become a matter of spiritual 
importance. The root issue is this: who or what rules our lives? Who 
do we worship and serve with our time, energy and affections: God 
or wealth? In whom do we put our trust? On what do we depend? 
Think back to the wealthy farmer we met earlier, who died before he 
could cash in on his retirement plan. To him, Jesus might well have 
said: 
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Don't store up treasures here on earth, where they can he eaten by 
maths and get rusty, and where thieves treat in and steal Store 
your treasures in heaven, where they will never become moth-eaten 
or rusty and where they wilt be safe from thieves. Wherever your 
treasure is, there your heart and thoughts will also be. ...No one 
can serve two masters. For you will hate one and love the other, or 
be devoted to one and despise the other. You cannot serve both God 
and money. (Mi 6:1931, 24 NLT) 

Whom do we serve? Many of us, if asked, would not give a moment's 
hesitation: we serve God, of course, not money! But can we be so sure? 

We might think that our possessions are simply things we own. In 
tact, the reverse is often true: they own us. We wort to acquire them 
and invest even more to keep them. We fence them in with security 
systems and take Out insurance policies. Even young children learn 
to hoard their precious toys and have nightmares about someone 
stealing them. As we saw in chapter one, if we ate devotees of the 
"cult of the next thing," what we already have is not enough. We de- 
sire what is new, better, fester— more things to add to our stash of 
earthly treasure. 

So while it is the love of money and not money itself that is "a root 
of all kinds of evil" (1 Tim 6:io) h Jesus is extremely skeptical about 
our being able to have money without giving our heart to it. It is far 
too easy for us to go on our way in pursuit of wealth, satisfied that it 
is mostly all right with Cod. We need only have the occasional guilty 
feeling and contribute something to charity. In Jesus 1 world, as in 
ours, money and possessions can become the first priority, dominat- 
ing our decisions and goals. They become, in short, objects of wor- 
ship that compete with the devotion that belongs only to Cod, 

That is why Jesus declares that the kingdom of God belongs to the 
poor rather than the rich. To the rich young man who balked at sell- 
ing all his possessions, Jesus says, "I tell you the truth, it is hard for a 
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rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. Again I tell you, it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of God" (Mt xq^yu^. His disciples were aston- 
ished at this. How could someone so successful be at such a disad- 
vantage? It is not because the poor are somehow more virtuous or 
moral, or more deserving. This young man seemed sincere in his de- 
sire to better himself. But his wealth had left little room in his heart 
for true discipleship, 

So it goes with us. The poor have less difficulty understanding the 
first Beatitude as a blessing, Those who have nothing can receive the 
blessing of the kingdom as a welcome surprise. If we are relatively 
rich [even if we don't feel rich I), we may already be stuck in the end- 
less cycle of desi ring-working-spending. Even so, we must remember 
that poverty of spi rit is a condition of the heart, an attitude toward 1 ife 
and God, The poor are those who know their need before God. As 
Frederick Buechner has written, 

In Jesus' sad joke, the rich man has as hard a time getting into 
Paradise as that camel through the needle's eye because with 
his credit card id his pocket, the rich man is so effective at get- 
ting for himself everything he needs that he does not see that 
what he needs more than anything else in the world can be had 
only as a gift, He does not see that the one thing a clenched fist 
cannot do is accept, even from [GodJ himself, a helping hand. 

The richest person in the world cannot with his or her money buy 
admission into the kingdom. It can only be accepted gratefully by a 
person whose hands are empty and waiting. 

Blessed Are the Meek 

Meekness, which is the focus of the third Beatitude, expresses an 
idea similar to poverty of spirit. Our usual ways of thinking about 
meekness may not fit what Jesus is teaching. At best the word may 
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suggest a gentle and long-suffering individual. At worst it connotes a 
spineless person, a social doormat who yields to everyone and raises 
a voice to no one. This popular image was captured in a comic strip 
called The Timid Soul, created in 1914 by Harold Webster. The 
comic centered on the life of a pathetic character named Caspar 
Milquetoast, named after soppy toast soaked in milk that was spoon- 
fed to invalids. Milquetoast was a highly proper but weak man, dom- 
inated by others, including his wife. So compelling was Webster's 
humorous portrait that the word milquetoast has become a recog- 
nized word in the English language meaning any timid and overly 
apologetic person. If this is what Jesus means by meekness, does any- 
body really need or want it? Does it mean that Christians are called 
to let others simply walk all over them, hoping that God will make 
everything right in the end? 

Again, the Beatitudes are not just statements about Cod's charac- 
ter ideals for Christians- They are statements about the kingdom and 
about the God who rules that kingdom. This particular Beatitude re- 
flects: an ancient psalm of King David: 

A little while, and the wicked will be no more; 

though you look for them, they will not be found. 
But the meek will inherit the land 

and enjoy grea ( peace. fPs 37:10-11) 

People who do evil may seem to prosper, David writes, but we 
must not envy them. God will see to it that everyone receives their 
just desserts. So hold on tightly to God, trust him. Pursue righteous- 
ness and put your hope in the One who saves. Eventually the wicked 
and all their power-hungry schemes will come to nothing, and Cod 
will give the land over to the righteous meek. 

The Hebrew word that is translated "meek" in this psalm is the 
same one that is translated "poof" in Isaiah 61:1, the verse that Jesus 
read aloud in the Nazareth synagogue. In David's psalm, meekness 
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has little to do with timidity or unassertive nes.5. It is a way of saying 
that Cod is on the side of the oppressed rather than the oppressor. 
Note how the psalm continues: 

The wicked plot against the righteous 

and gnash their teeth at them; 
but the Lord laughs at the wicked, 

for he knows their day is coming. 

The wicked draw the sword 

and bend the bow 
to bring down the poor and needy, 

to slay those whose ways are upright 
But their swords will pierce their own hearts, 

and their bows will be broken. 

Better the little that the righteous have 

than the wealth of many wicked; 
for the power of the wicked will be broker^ 

but the Lord upholds the righteous. (Ps $7:12-17) 

The wicked trust in their own cunning and power. They may 
seem to prosper for a time, which in the ancient world would have 
included taking possession of the land and passing it on to the gen- 
erations to come. But in David's words, they will soon wither like the 
grass or vanish tike smoke (w. 1, 1, 20). Psalm 37 insists again and 
again that it is the righteous who will enduie: 

Turn from evil and do good; 

then you will dwell in the land forever. 

The righteous will inherit the land 
and dwell in it forever. 

Wait for the LORD 
and keep his way. 
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He will exalt you to inherit the land; 

when the wicked are cut off, you will $ge it. (w. Zj t 29, 34J 

The ones whom David describes as meek, then, are the opposite 
of the arrogant and the power-hungry, who rely on themselves rather 
than God . They are the downtrodden righteous who follow God even 
when it seems that their enemies are getting all the breaks. Jesus calls 
such people blessed because in the end they will find that they have 
relied on the only one who can give them what they desire. 

The poor in spirit, the meek— from a strictly human perspective 
these sound lite the last people we would expect to win anything. But 
Jesus says that all the blessings of the kingdom of heaven and the world 
itself are their divine inheritance- Thafi how God's kingdom works. 
And if we are to align ourselves with that kingdom, we may even have 
to change a few things about what we think it means to be a Christian. 

Blessed Are the Respectable Religious People? 

Two men, Aaron and Zack, went to their local church, intent on 
seeking God. Aaron was a devout man, scrupulous in his attention 
to the religious life. By contrast, Zack didn't seem to belong in a re- 
ligious setting at all. He was rumored to have engaged in shady busi- 
ness practices in the community. Some even suspected him of cheat- 
ing others for his own personal gain. 

Aaron threw himself into the activities of the church, serving in 
positions of leadership wherever he could. When the church held a 
conference on fasting, Aaron was there, sitting in the front row. 
Though others who attended the conference soon lost their enthusi- 
asm for this kind of rigorous spiritual discipline, Aaron was different. 
He eagerly adopted fasting as a regular part of his weekly routine and 
stuck to it. He tithed generously, beyond what the pastor recom- 
mended. Even though he hadn't seen the church account books, 
Aaron suspected that he contributed more to the church budget 
than nearly anyone else in the congregation. 
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One Sunday morning the pastor preached on the themes of sin 
and repentance. After the sermon was finished, he led the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Aaron closed his eyes and sat back, sighing in self- 
satisfaction. "Thank you, Lord," he prayed, "that I have not fallen 
into the kinds of sins that the pastor spoke about this morning." He 
thought of poor Zack, whom he had brushed past on his way into the 
sanctuary. "Thank you that I'm not like him " 

Zack himself was not in the sanctuary, though he had listened to 
the message through the open doors in the hack. He stood in the 
shadows, hying to remain out of sight and out of the way, staring res- 
olutely down at the carpet. He knew that somehow he needed to be 
here, at this church, at this time. But he dared not go in. When the 
pastor called the congregation to prayer, Zack began to weep, over- 
come with shame for all the things he had done to wrong others. 
"Oh, God" he wailed in bis heart, "1 am such a failure as a human 
being! Have mercy on me!" 

Now that you've read the story, think about the following que*- 
tions (be honest!); 

1. Which of these two men would you rather sit neit to in church, 
Aaron or Zack? 

2. Which of these two do you admire more? 

3. Which one would be the more likely candidate for leadership in 
your church? 

4. Which one returned home with the blessing of God? 

I can't tell you the answers to the first three questions, since they 
grow out of our personal and religious ideals, what we value. If 
you're like me, you answered "Aaron" to all three. The correct an- 
swer to the fourth question, however, according to Jesus, is "Zack.™ 

You may recognize the story above as a loose retelling of Jesus' 
parable of the Pharisee and the tax collector (Lk 18:9-14). He ad- 
dressed it to those who had become too comfortable, too self- 
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confident in their spiritual standing before Cad, the ones who were 
tempted to look down on others as their religious; inferiors. Those 
who heard Jesus tell it would have been appalled to hear the tax col- 
lector come out as the hero of the story. But even that understanding 
misses the point. In truth, neither the Pharisee nor the tax gatherer 
is the hero of the parable— God is. And what Jesus teaches about this 
God, who blesses manifestly sinful but humble people, just doesn't 
sit well with self-respecting religious types- 
Jesus' familiar story of the prodigal son (Lk 15:11-32) makes a simi- 
lar point: God welcomes those who come to him in meekness. 

A man has two sons. The irresponsible younger son wants his free- 
dom and comes to his father to brazenly ask for his inheritance. In 
that time and culture, the request would be like saying, "Look, Dad, 
I want to live it up. I can't wait around until you die, so how about 
giving me the money now?" Amazingly, the father says nothing and 
gives in instead of kicking his son out. 

The boy squanders his money on loose living and soon finds him- 
self penniless. Starving in a humiliating dead-end job, he eventually 
comes to his senses and returns home to cast himself on his father's 
mercy. Even then, he still seems to think he has an ace up his sleeve. 
He measures out the words he thinks will sway his father: "Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and against you. I am no longer worthy 
to be called your son; make me like one of your hired men." I imag- 
ine him practicing this speech all the way home, hoping his father 
will be appropriately moved by this display of humility. 

He is entirely unprepared for what actually happens. His father 
sees him from a distance and breaks into a run, arms upraised. The 
son must have thought, Is he going to hit me? Chase mi away? In- 
stead there is an inexplicable expression of joy on the old man's face, 
the joy of reunion, of having found what was lost His breathless fa- 
ther embraces him without a word of reprimand, not even a conde- 
scending ™I told you so* 
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Now the boy stammers out his prepared speech, word for word; 
"Father, I have sinned against heaven and against von. I am no 
longer worthy to be called your son" But notice that the last sen- 
tence, "Make me like one of your hired men* has vanished. In the 
race of his father's generous, irrational love and mercy, all that re- 
mains is the stark knowledge of his own unworthiness. This is the 
moment where we come to know true poverty of spirit 

It is against the background of divine grace that our sin stands out 
in bold relief It is in contrast with Jesus' self-sacrifice that we know 
the depth of our own selfishness and greed. And it is against his ever- 
patient willingness to forgive that we see our murderous anger and 
lust for revenge for what they truly are. 

Do we know that kind of poverty? To those who Live by the law of 
religious respectability, this outrageous picture of a God who wel- 
comes sinners home is all nonsense. When the firstborn son hears that 
his good-for-nothing kid brother has returned home and that the old 
man is throwing him a party, he sullenly refuses to attend, The father 
comes to talk to him, and the older son spite out these angry words: 

Look how many years I've stayed here servfng you, never giving you 
on* moment of grief, but have you ever thrown a party for me 
and my friends? Then this son of yours who has thrown away 
your money on whores shows up and you go all out with a feast! 
(Li 15129-3:0 The Message) 

His tone reminds me of a foot-stamping young child complain- 
ing, "It's not fair!" It's, a feeling familiar to many of us. We want for- 
giveness for our sins or, even better, to be told that our sins are noth- 
ing more than mere childish mistakes bom of a lack of experience. 
But it rankles us to see someone else receive such a gratuitous par- 
don when weVe been working so hard to be noticed for being good. 

The older son is absolutely right — it isn't fair. God doesn't quite 
play by the rules of religious fairness to which we have become so 
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accustomed. Neither the tax collector nor the prodigal merits a 
blessing. But they each receive one anyway, because the just and 
righteous God is also a gracious, loving and forgiving Cod. 

The "older brother" form of the Christian life is one without pov- 
erty of spirit or meekness. We rely on our own cleverness and deter- 
mination, and trust in our own resources to please the Cod that 
makes moral demands on us. And we are tempted to give ourselves 
spiritual pats on the hack, proud of what we have accomplished for 
God. But this is not what Christ taught. It is but one more spirit- 
withering form of religious observance. 

The way of spiritual poverty is the way of blessing, As much as we 
might try to be good and respectable religious people, we must begin 
to realize that we can never really do enough to earn the favor of a 
holy God. The life of blessedness that Jesus teaches begins with rec- 
ognizing our emptiness before God, our need for his saving grace. 

The Gospel of Self-reliance 

Admitting our need for God runs counter to the gospel of self- 
reliance that pervades so much of our world. I don't mean the kind 
of self-reliance that is a norma) part of growing up. It's a good thing 
to leam how to tie one's shoes or balance a checkbook. Once we've 
learned these skills, however, we usually don't think about them. 
When was the last time you tied your shoes and beamed with pride 
as you sat admiring the bow? 

The gospel of self-reliance turns our God-given abilities into a 
source of pride, pushing us to believe that whatever good comes to us 
in this life— whether power, privilege or resources— is the result of our 
own efforts. We may even believe that those who are less well off are 
victims of their own laziness. After all, how often have we heard or said, 
'You can do anything, if you really put your mind to if? We count suc- 
cess as evidence of personal worth and talent And if we try hard 
enough, then any failures we have must surely be someone else's fault 
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In his novel The Bonfire of the Vanities, Tom Wolfe lampoons the 
arrogance of people who take this to its limit. Sherman McCoy con- 
siders himself a financial wizard and is intoxicated with his own suc- 
cess. One day, thinking of the gaudy muscle-bound plastic dolls 
known as the Masters of the Universe, it occurs to him, That's mel I 
am a Master of the Universe. Nothing is impossible for mel He stub- 
bornly clings to this self-perception, even when he is being outdone 
by his willful pet dachshund. Like so many of us, he deeply wants to 
believe in his ability to control his world. As the plot unfolds, how- 
ever, the self-deception becomes harder and harder to maintain. A 
car accident puts him in a compromising position, and he watches 
helplessly as circumstances spin out of his control. In the language 
of the Beatitudes, poverty of spirit is thrust upon him. McCoy be- 
comes an unwilling victim of his own arrogance, 

A more eerie illustration is provided by Timothy McVeigh, who 
was executed in June of 2001 for the bombing of a federal building 
in Oklahoma City. The act claimed the lives of 168 people, includ- 
ing many children. Unrepentant up to the very moment of his 
death, McVeigh refused to make a final oral statement. Instead, he 
left behind a handwritten copy of a poem called "Invictus," written 
in 1&75 by William Ernest Henley. Henley wrote the poem to express 
his stoic acceptance of suffering under a lifelong illness. In 
McVeigh's hands, however, the poem is changed into something en- 
tirely different, a defiant and self-righteous sermon against society: 

Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
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My head is bloody, but unbowed. 
Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall End, me unafraid. 
It matters not how strait the gate 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 

The last line of the poem sums up the core of self-reliance. We are 
the masters of our own fate, the captains of Our SOuIs, We ate the Mas- 
ters of the Universe! Isn't that a term that should only belong to God? 

We may not see McVeigh's kind of open defiance in ourselves. 
But there are more subtle ways to embody the gospel of self-reliance 
in a mass-market culture. As we saw in chapter one, people who 
want to sell us something are quite adept at creating a sense of long- 
ing that begs to be filled by some new gadget or other product We 
see the stereotypical harried housewife, buried in laundry and dirty 
dishes or suffering embarrassment from "ring around the collar," 
She is obviously depressed, and her hair is a mess. But suddenly, in 
a burst of brilliant light, a new miracle detergent appears, and she is 
saved- Now she is happy and perfectly coiffed; what was a drab and 
monochrome existence now blazes with color. If people fear they are 
unattractive to the opposite sex, they can use this brand of mouth- 
wash and toothpaste, chew this gum, drive this car, smoke this ciga- 
rette and wear these clothes, and their admirers won't be able to keep 
their hands off them. 

Such hard-sell techniques were once a staple of advertising, but 
Madison Avenue knows that it cannot be too obvious about the neg- 
ative side of the message: "You are detective, but this product will 
save you." Who wants to hear how miserable their life is? Instead, 
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with a subtle shift of emphasis, the message now often becomes* 
Tou can achieve all your goals- You can be whoever you want to be." 
Or, "Drive this car because it's what successful people drive." "Wear 
these shoes because ifs what basketball stars wear. You want to be 
like them, don't you? You are one of them— act the part, buy the 
product." 

The nagging sense that we are not what we want to be is still there, 
just below the surface. But it is masterfully papered over by the illu- 
sion that our goals are never more than an arm's length away. Every- 
where throughout our culture, from self-help boob to the classic 
children's story of The Utile Engine That Could ("l think I can, I 
think I can") to the ad slogans of Nike ("Just do it") and other sport- 
ing goods manufacturers, we are taught to think positively, depend 
on ourselves, make our own way and take charge of our own desti- 
nies. Nothing should stand between us and our dreams; all we need 
is drive, determination and, of course, the appropriate technical sup- 
port In the gospel of a "can-do" culture, salvation comes through 
personal effort, and failure is only for the weak-minded. 

There are, of course, some legitimate goals in life that can be 
achieved in this way- The danger comes, however, when we carry 
that attitude too tar into the spiritual arena. Blessing, righteousness, 
salvation— these are not rungs on a ladder of self-improvement. The 
gospel of self-reliance says, Tou can do it!" But the gospel of Jesus 
Christ says, "No, you can't. Only God can" The poor and meek are 
not blessed as a reward for mastering the religious life. They know 
their helplessness and gratefully receive the miracle of God's favor. 

The Richness of Poverty. 

In a culture that wants to be breezily optimistic about our potential, it 
may seem downright morose to insist on a consistent and honest rec- 
ognition of our spiritual inadequacy. Doesn't the gospel speak of joy? 
Certainly, The Christian's joy, however, is rooted in the recogni- 
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tion of God's saving mercy, not in pride over one's accomplishments. 
Think of the series of military battles that the children of Israel 
won in taking possession of the Promised Land- How easy it would 
have been to get more and more puffed up with each victory. How 
simple to think that their victories were accomplished through 
their own strength! The Psalms, however, remind us of the proper 
attitude: 

We We heard with our ears, O God; 

our fathers have told us 
what you did in their days, 

in days long ago. 
With your hand you drove out the nations 

and planted our fathers; 
you crushed the peoples 

and made our fathers flourish. 
It was not by their sword that they won the land, 

nor did their arm bring them victory; 
it was your right hand, your arm, 

and the light of your face, for you loved them. (Ps 44:1^) 

In the face of the obvious truth that every battle was waged by hu- 
man hands, the psalmist asserts, "It was not by their sword that they 
won the Land." The victory was God's doing— his arm, his hand, his 
love. For the meek, praise replaces pride. A recognition of our own 
smallness makes way for the infinite God. Contrary to what the 
world might teach, this is the way of blessing. 

Trying to earn our way into God's kingdom Is like a running on a 
treadmill —the constant effort leaves us no further along than when 
we started. We can spend a lifetime in sacrifice and denial, trying to 
obey real or imagined religions rules. There are many Christians 
who live as if they have never heard of grace, or at least don't under- 
stand the full significance of what it means. For them, life is a joyless 
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existence of watching others have all the fun. 

None of this is to say that the Christian life is unprincipled or ef- 
fortless, As the book of James teaches, for example, it is a mistake to 
think that once we have been saved by grace, a righteous lifestyle is 
no longer important That is, after all, the thrust of the entire sermon 
of which the Beatitudes are a part. The question is whether or not 
we will have the attitude of the prodigal son or of his older brother. 
The latter was the hard-working, respectable son, whose good behav- 
ior nevertheless did nothing to better his disposition. One might 
guess from his words that he resented his brother's freedom, pitying 
himself that he had to be the responsible one. He may even have 
hoped that the younger boy's folly would lead him to ruin and that 
the father would punish him accordingly. That would vindicate him 
as the good son! Imagine his surprise at the father's actual response. 
In contrast to his father's high-spirited generosity, the older brother 
appears sour and miserly. 

In Jesus' telling qf the parable, we hear nothing more about the 
younger brother once he has been lavishly welcomed by his father. 
What happened after the party was over? I like to think that if Jesus 
had continued the story, it would have gone something like this: The 
boy repented of his former behavior and vowed to change. There 
were times when he slipped back into old patterns, when for a short 
time, he secretly desired those hedonistic days in the far country. But 
for the most part, be made good on his vow. He never forgot the pain 
he had caused his fathei, nor the extravagant embrace with which 
he was greeted on his return. Because of this, he was obedient like 
his older brother. There was, however, one crucial difference: his 
obedience was bom of love and gratitude, not compulsion or pride. 

As the late Henri Nouwen has written, "Perhaps the challenge of 
the gospel lies precisely in the invitation to accept a gift for which 
we can give nothing in return" Such is the kingdom: it belongs to 
those who can receive it as a gracious gift. Jesus, in fact, often de- 
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scribed the kingdom as a cekbiation filled with joyous feasting. In a 
sense, samples of the promised heavenly banquet are already avail- 
able, all around us. But my guess is that only the poor and meek will 
notice and appreciate these moments of grace. The rest of us, itill 
trying to earn religious respectability, will probably spend our whole 
lives complaining about the food. 
And really, what kind of blessing is that? 



Mourning Versus the Temptation 
to Self-Deception 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 

a broken and contrite heart, 
O God f you wilt not despise. 

PSALM 51:17 



We live in a world full of woe. The signs are all around us. Pick up 
a newspaper, or him on the evening news. Visit a local counseling 
clinic. Remember the brokeuness of the family you grew up in or 
maybe the one you live with now. A friend of yours calls to tell you 
that her husband has left her for another woman. Someone you 
work with is addicted to Internet pornography. A neighbor lost her 
fob, One of your children's schoolmates was killed by a drunk driver. 
A father of three small children just received the news from his doc- 
tor that he has cancer. 

On and on the list goes. We can each add out own stories. As 
someone who teaches about family life, 1 have heard innumerable 
stories about horrendous childhoods, of children abused and aban- 
doned by the people who were supposed to love them. These are the 
stories that bring us up short, that make us say, "Life wasn't meant to 
be that way" On any given day, we may simply go about our busi- 
ness, never really pausing to consider how broken our world really 
is. But at other times, we can't help but notice the reality of evil. 
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I still remember my first experience of jury duty. A young woman 
who was employed as a nanny but spoke no English claimed that her 
employers, a middle-aged couple, had repeatedly raped and abused 
her, and that she reared for her life, Emotionally charged testimonies 
were given through translators on both sides. The trial played out with 
the kind of melodrama one might expect from Hollywood fiction 
rather than real life. One of the defense attorneys even seemed like a 
character from a bad movie, using dirty courtroom tactics that left the 
jurors gaping After three mind-numbing weeks of evidence and sev- 
eral hours of deliberation, the jury rendered a unanimous verdict 
guilty on all counts. I was elected as juiy foreman and felt the full 
weight of the responsibility as my name was read aloud alongside the 
verdict- The defendants, sitting with what appeared to be a Bible on the 
table in front of them, received the news in tearful silence. A Bible? 
That sight left an enormous question mark hanging in the air for me. 

It was early evening when the jury quietly drifted away. Outside 
the courthouse, wind whipped through the parking lot. The whole 
experience seemed surreal My wife and children were waiting to 
take me to the airport to catch a plane for a speaking engagement. 
We said little during the ride. Soon I kissed my family goodbye and 
was left to board the plane. That night in my motel room, waves of 
grief washed over me. I thought of the trauma that had been in- 
flicted on that frightened young woman. I thought of the two defen- 
dants, who would probably be sentenced to live out their remaining 
years in prison. 1 thought of their small children, who now would be 
raised by others, forever haunted by the alleged sins of their parents. 
And suddenly I missed my own two children terribly. What kind of 
a world were we raising our kids in? Would I be able to keep them 
safe? Lying on the bed in the darkened room, I wept openly and 
prayed to Cod to protect my children. 

How could things get to be this way? What is happening to us, we 
who have been created in the image of God? We look around us and 
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see tragedy violence and hatred, murder without remorse or regret, 
a sense of moral and spiritual lostness. Sometimes we need look no 
further than out own street, perhaps our own home. 

How do we prevent such things from happening? Who do we 
punish? The more we press for explanations, the wider the circle of 
blame expands. We campaign passionately on behalf of our partial 
truths and eagerly point fingers at the most likely suspects. Some 
good may come from this. But in the end we are left with a hollow 
feeling that our sociological, psychological and political explana- 
tions can't quite fill. Though we may try to push it away, these stories 
confront us with a harsh reality: our world is broken, and we, with all 
our knowledge and ingenuity, don't really know how to fix it 

If we allowed ourselves to dwell on it, we might begin to feel over- 
whelmed by the suffering and evil that surrounds us- In many ways, 
our culture inoculates us against such an awareness, leaving us mor- 
ally numb. At every turn, we are tempted to deceive ourselves into 
thinking that things are better than they are or that we have more 
control over our circumstances than we really do. 

But the brokeruiess around us is very real, and it has a name. The 
word itself has been out of fashion for a long time, and even Christians 
feel uncomfortable around it It reeks of political incorrectness and 
threatens to brand those who use it as narrow-minded religious fanatics. 

The word, of course, is sin, And to those who are able to confront 
the raw reality of sin with honesty, Jesus pronounces a blessing. 

Strangers in a Strange Land 

"Blessed are those who mourn" Jesus told his disciples, "for they will 
be comforted." To the contemporary ear, this blessing may seem the 
strangest of all. "Happy are those who are unhappy" he seems to say. 
What could he have meant? 

To many of us, mourning is what people do when they have lost 
someone dear to them, and comfort is what they seek. We know it is 
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deeply painful to lose someone close to as, and we are quick to com- 
fort those who are bereaved. This is as it should be. But this Beati- 
tude has something more in view. 

1 once attended the funeral service for the father of a friend of mine. 
This was a man who had generally been nice to other people but 
largely uninvolved as a father. He seemed to have had made little if any 
impact on the lives of those around him. I sat squirming in my seat as 
I listened to the pastor struggle through the eulogy. We waited as an au- 
dience for the stories mat would show this life to have been heroically 
gpod in some way. None came. In the end, only two or three trivial 
platitudes could be mustered. We mourned, but not for a good life that 
had ended. W: grieved for the life that could have been and never was. 

More recendy, I attended the memorial service of a young Chris- 
tian woman who had taken her own life. Many who knew her, in- 
cluding myself, were shocked when we heard the news. This was 
someone we thought of as having a vibrant faith and a genuine de- 
sire to serve others. But for reasons that God alone understands, she 
put her affairs in proper order and shot herself. 

At the service, after a brief eulogy of encouragement, friends and 
coworkers shared their stories about her. They spoke glowingly of 
happy memories, of the qualities that had endeared her to others. 
Stock Christian phrases were voiced repeatedly: "She's in a better 
place" or "At least she's at peace now," 

I've heard the same things said when others have died. Such are 
the ways we reconcile ourselves to ttagedy: let's smooth over the 
pain. But this was not a woman who died in a car accident or from 
some terminal illness. She took her own life in a gruesome act of vi- 
olence, a scream into an empty void. This is not just the loss of life, 
but the shattering of life. We moum that she died alone. We mourn 
that no one was there to stop her from pulling the bigger. 

It is right to moum when loved ones die. But Jesus means some- 
thing more. In the last chapter, we saw that jesus once read aloud a 
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text from the prophet Isaiah, one that signaled the arrival of God's 
kingdom. Here again is the text he read: 

The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 

because he has anointed me 

to preach good news to the poor. 
He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the prisoners 

and recovery of sight for the blind, 
to release the oppressed, 

to proclaim the year of the Lord's favor. (Lk 4:18-19; cf. Is 61:1-2} 

This is but a portion oflsaiah's actual text. The prophet continues: 

To proclaim . ..the day of vengeance of our God, 
to comfort all who mourn, 

and provide for those who grieve in Zron— 
to bestow on them a crown of beauty 

instead of ashes, 
the oil of gladness 

instead of mourning, 
and a garment of praise 

instead of a spirit of despair, (Is 6r.2-%) 

This mourning is the lament of a people in exile, living in what 
seems to be the absence of God, cut off from their beloved Promised 
Land. It is the grief of those who have let their dreams slip from their 
grasp, knowing that they have only themselves to blame- 

The writings of the prophets are filled with such lament Jere- 
miah, surveying the destruction of Jerusalem, pleads with God while 
teetering on the edge of despair: 

The joy of our hearts has ended; our dancing has turned to mourn- 
ing. The garlands have fallen from our heads. Disaster has fallen 
upon us because we have sinned. Our hearts are sick and weary, 
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and our eyes grow* dim with tears. For Jerusalem is empty and deso- 
late, a place haunted by jackals. 

But LORD, you remain the same foreveri Your throne continues 
from generation to generation, Wfty do you continue to forget us? 
Why have you forsaken us for so long? Restore us, LQRD f and 
bring us back to you again} Give us back the joys we once hadi Or 
heme you utterly rejected us? Are you angry with us still? (Lam 5:15- 
22NLT) 

In the latter part of the book of Isaiah, we have the beginning of an 
answer to Jeremiah's question, and a foundation for hope. Words of an- 
ger and judgment give way to prophecies of mercy and deliverance: 

Comfort, comfort my people, 

says your God. 
Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, 

and proclaim to her 
that her hard service has been completed, 

that her sin has been paid for, 
that she has received from the Lord's hand 

double for all her sins. (Is -fo.-r-a) 

In years past, the prophets had brought messages of judgment, and 
the people had not listened. Now, after the punishment of exile, the 
prophet brings a word of hope and comfort Jerusalem will be re- 
built, and the people will return home. 

Jesus* promise that the mourning will be comforted expresses the 
gospel message in terms that first-century Jews would have under- 
stood. Though they had returned to the Promised Land, they con- 
tinued to chafe under the presence of their Roman overlords. They 
still awaited God's miraculous deliverance. Drawing on prophetic 
imagery, Jesus declares, The Messiah has come to those who 
mourn their exile. Your comfort is near." 
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Learning to Lament 

How does this Beatitude of mourning apply to us? In any age the 
people of the kingdom will mourn over sin. But mourning over sin 
means more than simply feeling sony for the things that I have per- 
sonally done wrong. It comes from looking around us and realizing 
that the world is out of kilter. Evil seems to have the upper hand over 
good. We sense that things are not the way God wants them to be, 
and it grieves us. And the more that mourning characterizes our per- 
spective of the world, the more we will feel like exiles, especially if 
we live among bSose who need desperately to believe mat every 
problem can be fixed. 

When I think of myself, the Christians I have known and the con- 
gregations with which I have worshiped, we are not a particularly 
mournful lot. We have our difficulties, to be sure, and we complain 
about the inconveniences of life. But that does not change what 
seems to be an unspoken social rule: Christians are supposed to be 
cheerful, triumphant After all, hasn't Jesus conquered death for us? 
Haven't we been washed in the blood of the lamb? Don't we have a 
heavenly dwelling place waiting for us, prepared by Jesus himself? 

The short answers are yes, yes and yes. But though we may rejoice 
in the gift of salvation, our personal lives are still marred by sin, and 
we are surrounded by broken ness. Our response to this fact is a lit- 
mus test of our spiritual orientation. Trusting in God and believing 
the gospel message is not incompatible with mourning, Was anyone 
more certain of the victory of God's grace than Jesus? And yet he la- 
mented the lost and unrepentant, and the grip that sin and death still 
held over the hearts and minds of humanity. 

In John's Gospel, we read of the miracle in which Jesus raised his 
friend Lazarus from the dead (Jn 11:1-44). Lazarus and his two sisters, 
Mary and Martha, lived in Bethany near Jerusalem. When Lazarus 
fell deathly ill, the sisters sent word to Jesus, but by the time the mes- 
sage reached him, Lazarus was already dead. 
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Jesus returned to Bethany, knowing that he would perform this 
miracle. He told Martha directly, "Your brother will rise again," Her 
response was theologically correct but shortsighted: "1 know he will 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day" She took Jesus' words 
as simple encouragement and had not yet grasped the situation. 

"No, Martha," Jesus responds, "J am the resurrection and the life * 
In essence he was saying to her, The power of life to triumph over 
death stands before you even now." 

John tells us that when Jesus came to the tomb, he wept TTie 
words John uses suggest that Jesus was experiencing deep emotion. 
Why? He knew he was about to bring Lazarus back. Mary and Mar- 
tha, of course, can be forgiven for being preoccupied with their loss. 
But it would be absurd to think that Jesus was crying for the same rea- 
son they or the mourners accompanying them were. Before Jesus had 
even set foot in Bethany, he knew that he had come to raise his friend 
from the sleep of death. Why then did he weep? Lesslie Newbigin has 
put the matter succinctly: "In the immediate presence of death," he 
writes, "and of the hopeless unbelief of his friends in the face of 
death, Jesus was facing that power which he had come to destroy, a 
power which is met by the wrath of him who is the author of life " 

Imagine the scene through Jesus' eyes. He knew how God had 
meant things to be, and it grieved him to see the world out of align- 
ment with that divine intent. Others saw only the death of a single 
man, but Jesus saw Death itself, a black stain on creation. Others saw 
finality, even though this was not the first time Jesus had raised 
someone from the dead (Mt 9:18-36; Lk 7:11-17). But Jesus saw an op- 
portunity to demonstrate the glory and power of his Father. He 
mourned their unbelief, their inability to comprehend the woitc of 
Cod that was happening beneath their very noses. 

Elsewhere in the Gospels, Jesus can be found lamenting and 
weeping over the faithlessness of Jerusalem. He grieves tenderly, like 
a brokenhearted mother rejected by her children: "O Jerusalem, 
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Jerusalem, the city that kills the prophets and stones God's messen- 
gers! How often I have wanted to gather your children together as a 
hen protects her chicks beneath her wings, but you wouldn't let me" 
(Lk 13:34 NLTJ. On the day that we celebrate as fcdm Sunday, Jesus 
arrives in Jerusalem to the accolades of the crowds, some of whom 
have followed him from Bethany after the raising of Lazarus. They 
shout joyfully and acclaim him as king. But the Pharisees object to 
the political incorrectness of it all and demand that Jesus quiet his 
followers. In the lace of the spiritual fervor of the moment, it is a pro- 
found act of disbelief on their part. To Jesus it mirrors the rejection 
that he knows he will lace in Jerusalem itself, which of all places 
should have welcomed the Messiah with open arms. What if we 
were to come home after a long absence, only to be turned away at 
the door by those we love because they did not know who we were? 
Jesus, rejected by those he longed bo save, wept. 

We say that we believe in the miraculous power of God, But if we 
had been standing by Lazarus 's tomb, would we have grieved Jesus 
with our lack of faith? Are we burdened as he was by the sin we see 
in the world all around us? Sin is more than the violation of a moral 
code— it is an affront to a personal God. As Cornelius Plantinga has 
aptly put it, "Sin is the smearing of a relationship, the grieving of 
one's divine patent and benefactor, a betrayal of the partner to whom 
one is joined by a holy bond " We see Jesus weep over the stubborn 
resistance and folly of a people he dearly loves. How do we respond? 
When we see suffering, sin and brokenness, do we mourn it or ig- 
nore it? 

Suppose news reaches us that two members of our congregation, 
Becky and Allen, were involved in an extramarital affair with one an- 
other. How would we respond? Shock and moral outrage? Resigna- 
tion? Or even indifference? 

Well, it depends, we might say, on how close these people were to 
us or how well we knew them. If we don't know them well, or their 
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respective spouses, we might shake our heads and say, "Gee, that's 
too bad." We are not personally offended and feel no real grief. It is 
natural that we would not feel the same bleak honor as the betrayed 
spouses. Nevertheless, can we still understand the affair as an offense 
to God? And if we can, would that realization do anything to shape 
our response? 

Mourning as Subversion 

We live in a culture in which the notion of sin is both unpopular and 
politically inconect, Even if we privately condemn Allen and 
Becky's behavior, it would seem boorish to say so openly. We listen 
to our friends' reactions— how tolerant and open they seem! One 
says, "Hey, what they do with their own private life is their business, 
not mine," (Rough translation: They haven't hurt me, so who am I 
to make a judgment here? Besides, one's private life is, well, private.) 
Another says, "Too bad, isn't it? But isn't everyone doing it these 
days?" (Translation: If it's common behavior, maybe it's not wrong,} 
Still another responds, "Listen, I know those two. Their mairiages 
are a joke anyway. What's important is that Becky and Allen really 
love each other— that they have a chance to find the happiness they 
deserve* (Translation: Personal feelings, especially of love, trump all 
other moral considerations.) Even if we don't agree with any of these 
statements, to some degree we may accept the moral principles that 
lie behind them, because they ate part of the cultural air we breathe. 
I'm not suggesting that we learn to pass quick mora) judgments 
on people and then condemn them face-to-face (which at least 
would take more courage than condemning them to somebody 
else's face}, but rather that we assess our own spiritual state. When 
we see evidence of human brokenness, does it affect us at all? If not, 
one thing we can do is to recognize how the culture we live in en- 
courages a look-the-other-way attitude. In such a world, mourning 
can be subversive. 
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Several years ago, the well-known psychiatrist Karl Menninger 
observed the disappearance of the notion of sin from public dis- 
course. What the church had once referred to as sin was slowly being 
redefined by legal and psychiatric ways of thinking. Even if we can 
say that all crime is sin, can we also say that all sin is a crime? Take 
as 3;n example Jesus' pronouncement that "anyone who looks at a 
woman lustfully has already committed adultery with her in his 
heart" (Mt 5:28). Already adultery is no longer a crime in most 
places, even if people still see it as somehow immoral. Imagine what 
it would be like to legislate against lust! 

When sin is reconstructed as crime, we create an opposite prob- 
lem: it becomes more difficult to say how something that isn't explic- 
itly illegal can also be wrong With our hard and fast distinction be- 
tween public and private morality, what we do in the privacy of our 
own thoughts is our own business, not the government's. Cyber- 
pomography, for example, is a booming online business in lust— the 
legitimate sale and delivery ofa product to those who wish to pay for 
it and enjoy it in the privacy of their own homes. Market consider- 
ations replace moral and religious ones. As one financier of Internet 
pornography has said, "I'm not a weirdo or a pervert. . . . I've got kids 
and a family, But if I can see as an underwriter going out and making 
bucks on people being weird, hey, dollars are dollars. I'm not selling 
drugs. It's Wall Street" 

A further transformation comes through the language of psychiatry. 
If sin has become crime, then with the increasing use of psychiatric 
testimony by defense attorneys, crime has become symptom. Moral 
problems can be recast in medical terms. Disease is an invasion of our 
bodies, something we did not choose. Although we may reprimand 
our children for being careless when they catch a cold, we do not rep- 
rimand them for having a sore throat once they've caught one. Simi- 
larly, if criminal behavior is a symptom of psychiatric disorder, is it re- 
ally even criminal? And if it isn't criminal, can we still call it sin? 
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This is not fro denigrate either law or psychiatry. Human society 
would disintegrate into chaos without law. But law has its limits. 
How much questionable behavior can we justify with the argument, 
"If it's not illegal, it must be OK"? A moment's reflection is enough 
to debunk such a silly idea. But will we ever come to that realization 
without preserving a place in our culture for the notion of human 
sinfulness? 

We must also recognize that psychiatric science tells us much that 
we need to know about the neurophysiologies] roots of human be- 
havior. Before the advent of psychiatric care, the misunderstood 
mentally ill suffered horrible abuses at the hands of their families 
and communities. But again, there are limits. What one author has 
called the "pathologizing of everyday behavior" makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to think of such behavior in moral terms. 

There are still other ways in which our culture erodes our capacity 
to give sin its proper due. Neil Postman, for example, has alerted us to 
the ways in which a video-saturated entertainment culture has changed 
the very way we think. For example, not only does the television news 
overexpose us to human folly night after night, the very way in which 
the news is presented lulls us into indifference. We see our favoritE lo- 
cal news team, immaculately groomed, serving up a smorgasbord of 
unrelated snippets of stories. First a story about political genocide: if the 
anchor is shocked by it, it doesn't show in her race. The story is read 
with a certain detachment Our knowledge of the world ts being medi- 
ated by someone who presents each tragedy as Just one more piece of 
information. And even if we are inclined to reflect more seriously on 
the story about political genocide, before we know it, we find ourselves 
looking at a graph showing how many points the Dow Jones average fell 
today or watching a commercial about laundry detergent. This is news 
as entertainment, a program that even has its own theme song,. 

News as entertainment puts us at a distance from the tragedies 
represented in the stories told. We are given enough to stimulate our 
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voyeuristic impulses, but not enough to make us feel grief or re- 
morse about what happened. As James Twitchell has observed, the 
cardinal rule in television is to never make the viewer fee) bad. 

Twitchell takes the point even further. The very dominance of 
commercial television has reset the boundaries of what is socially 
acceptable— indeed, what is socially desirable- In the process, the 
cultural place of a healthy sense of shame has virtually disappeared. 
We are hardly embarrassed about anything anymore, In such a 
world, mourning is a subversive act, the remedy to our indifference 
to sin. Such spiritual subversiveness threatens the delicate moral bal- 
ance that we keep by looking the other way. 

Subversiveness, however, always brings its own temptations of 
moral superiority. Some opinion polls show that even when we rec- 
ognize the biokenness of the world, we tend to downplay our own 
brokenness. Like all the other Beatitudes, mourning must have its 
source in poverty of spirit- It is far too easy to cast scornful glances at 
the faults of others while remaining conveniendy blind to our own. 

Mourning Rightly 

I have to confess; I am not as patient a man as God would have me 
be. Knowing this, the better part of wisdom would dictate that I not 
shop at Wal-Mart on Saturday afternoons. But here I am just the 
same, standing in the "express" line with a package of alkaline bat- 
teries and a new hairbrush in hand- Three carts in front of me a 
woman wants change. For some reason,, she wants eighty dollars 
worth of five dollar bills in exchange for four twenties. The checker 
doesn't have enough and has to call a supervisor, who can't be 
reached. By the time the connection is made, the woman has 
changed her mind and left 

Two carts ahead, another woman begins loading her purchases 
on the conveyor belt. I find myself counting as she does this: eight, 
nine, ten ... do two of the same item count as one item or two? 
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Eleven, twelve. The limit is twelve items. It looked like she had 
more, and I watch carefully to see if she produces something else 
from the cart. Not this time. Curiously, I find myself feeling fust 
slightly disappointed. She has exacdy the maximum number cf 
items. It's enough to take the maximum amount of time but not 
enough to let me enjoy a bit of self-righteous resentment, the silent 
and indulgent fuming at all the insensitive people of the world who 
selfishly inconvenience others. And, of course, she writes a check 
for the purchase, I look up at the sign— why isn't this a "cash only" 
line? While we wait, the distracted woman behind me pushes her 
cart into my backside — twice. 

My purchase is straightforward, simple— and I pay cash. A matter 
of seconds and I'm heading for the door. Somewhere inside me I 
quietly nurture the ridiculous notion that if everyone shopped the 
way that 1 did, the world would be a better place to live. 

I'm not exaggerating though 1 wish I were. 

Nobody ahead of me in line did anything out of place. I've had 
the experience of standing behind people who flagrantly violated the 
twelve-item limit seemingly without a care in the world. Such epi- 
sodes let me believe in my own moral superiority, at least for a 
minute or so. But to feel slighted by a person who had just the right 
number of items . ♦ . the finger points back at me. Quietly, the Holy 
Spirit speaks: "Be patient. Leam to wait." And men: "Besides, what 
makes your time so valuable anyway?" 

Sorrow for sin is not the same as self-centered mumbling over 
petty inconveniences. Nor is it self-righteous indignation, where sin 
is reduced to the simple category of things that are done to me. It be- 
gins, rather, with the recognition that I have grieved God, that my 
sin is enough to have crucified the Son of Man. It is said that the late 
G. K. Chesterton was once asked to write an essay on the subject 
"What's wrong with the universe?" Chesterton's terse two-word reply 
was simply, "1 am." 
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When our contrition is real, we will have more compassion foT 
the sins of others- There, but for the grace oFGod, go all of us. Draw- 
ing lines dividing good people from the bad while silently congratu- 
lating ourselves for being on the right side of the line is a constant 
temptation. But life is fai too complicated for such black and white 
moralizing, if even for a moment. 

Consider the story told by pastor Douglas Webster about David 
Conner, who was imprisoned for manslaughter. He had been an av- 
erage citizen like most of us. One Saturday afternoon, a motorcyclist 
passed him on a two-lane road. Annoyed, he gunned the engine to 
pass him. But Conner had been drinking and lost control on the 
next curve. He slammed head-on into a car coming in the opposite 
direction. The hapless mother and child who had been in the other 
car were killed instantly. Webster describes Conner's ordeal of guilt 
and vilification: 

It was as if in the twinkling of an eye David entered hell ibelf. 
Every evil thing that he had ever done was now discharged, 
dumped, deposited in his despairing soul. How could a hu- 
man being do what he had done? He went from being an or- 
dinary husband, okay father and average worker to the very 
personification of evil. Overnight he became an object of 
hate in our small town, violently condemned by the victims' 
family. And who could blame them? Two white crosses 
marked the spot on the highway where the accident occurred. 

What, exactly, is the sin for which he is to be excluded from the com- 
passion of his community? The law defines his crime as manslaugh- 
ter. But is that the core of our outrage, that a legal statute has been 
violated? For what is Conner to be condemned? 

Perhaps he shouldn't have been so impatient with the motorcy- 
clist Had he stayed calm and not tried to pass, the accident would 
never have occurred. An error of judgment on his part? Ves, and a 
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fetal one. But have we ever been impatient or annoyed with some- 
one? Did we feel vengeful or angry and then act on impulse? Per- 
haps we are simply the lucky ones for whom the impulse to anger 
has not led to tragedy, at least not yet. Recognizing this, let us mourn 
that as a fractured human race, our petty annoyances can sometimes 
lead any one of us to da disastrously stupid things. 

No, you say, the problem is that he shouldn't have been drinking. 
If he had been sober, he wouldn't have lost control of the car. Fbssi- 
bly. Is drinking and then driving irresponsible and sinful behavior? 
Yes- But again, let us think more broadly: why had he been drinking? 
fust "lecreabonally," for the fun of it? Then we might look beyond 
Conner to mourn a culture in which people are encouraged to get 
drunk for amusement. Did he drink as an escape from personal dif- 
ficulties? Then let us mourn the variety of addictive ways we have at 
our disposal to anesthetize ourselves against reality. And let us fur- 
ther grieve for the ways we drive each other to seek such dangerous 
and self-destructive solutions. 

Shall we not also mourn for a community that knows blame but not 
forgiveness? Though the death of two unsuspecting people is a mon- 
strous evil, this does not make David Conner an evil monster. He is 
one of us, and we might recognize in him our own foolishness, if we 
would allow it His misfortune was to haive the circumstances of his 
recklessness converge into an unspeakable tragedy. But we, too, flirt 
with folly daily. The difference is that we are usually blind to its con- 
sequences. Who knows what sequence of events might be triggered by 
something as simple as a harsh and uncaring word to another? From 
anger to brooding resentment to hair-trigger recklessness— can we be 
so certain that we have never been a link in such a chain? 

I suspedt, however, that the deepest reason for Conner's vilification 
may be one we have not yet mentioned. Lefs imagine a somewhat dif- 
ferent scenario. What if the victims of the crash had been two convicts 
recendy escaped from a federal penitentiary? Legally, the charge of 
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manslaughter against Conner would still be valid. Morally, he would 
still be responsible tor his own behavior. But does that modified sce- 
nario feel different, less regrettable, less tragic? Why? 

A mother and a child. It was not two criminals but a mother and a 
child, an image of warmth and innocence. Somehow we don't imag- 
ine them fighting in the car as they head unknowingly toward their 
death, but enjoying each other's company, perhaps singing a song. 
Then death is raked across the picture, and we are aghast This seems 
like an unnerving cosmic injustice. How can the innocent die? What 
kind of a world are we living in where things like this can happen? 

And therein lies the center of out mourning. This is that kind of 
world. We one that kind of people. Mourning dares to look straight at 
suffering and sin and call it what it is. We mourn in the face of mul- 
tiple temptations to pretend lhat things are better than they seem. 
Each of these temptations is a form of self-deception. Wfe may de- 
ceive ourselves into thinking that the world is corrupt but we are free 
from corruption ourselves; that we have more control over our des- 
tiny than we do; that if we just follow the right principles we can guar^ 
antee our happiness or success; that everything that goes wrong can 
be fixed or prevented; that we could, under our own power, make the 
world a better place by just deciding to get along with each other. 

Mourning says the world is broken, and we can't fix it. Our only 
comfort is that God can. And will. 

From Grief to Hope 

It may sound like being among people who grieve in this way would 
be downright depressing. Imagine a church filled with pec-pie who 
were poor and meek of spirit, who showed their sorrow for the sad 
state of human affairs, Who would want to be a part of that group? 
Consider the alternative Many of the churches to which we be- 
long seem to promote the idea that being a Christian means being 
problem-free. We can't be honest with others about our failures be- 
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cause we're afraid of what they would think. And we would judge 
them, too, if they dared to tell u$ the secrets they've kept hidden from 
everyone else- We trust God to be able to handle our confessions— 
maybe. It is much more difficult to follow the biblical admonition to 
confess our sins to each other (Jas 5:16). We work hard at keeping up 
a respectable exterior at church. 

This is not Christianity, the fellowship of the saved. It is but one 
more version of a human religion of works, where people by to keep 
up appearances and impress one another. This is not the kingdom, 
but the world dressed up in religious clothing. 

And them is an even deeper issue. If we are not honest with each 
other about our sins, it is often because we are not honest with our- 
selves. Who ically wants to face the ugliness we all cany inside? We 
am uncomfortable with what more mystical Christians have called 
"the dark night of the soul" where we come fully face-to-face with 
our failure before Cod, overturning all the cherished illusions we so 
carefully maintain about ourselves, We don't like what Thomas a 
Kempis wrote about mourning: "The more spiritual a man desires to 
be, the more bitter does this present life become to him, because he 
perceives better and sees more clearly the defects of human corrup- 
tion.* We much prefer a sunnier religion that dwells on sin only long 
enough to speak the message of forgiveness, grace and freedom. 

Without giving mourning its proper place, this kind of religion will 
only create more isolation from others and fragmentation within our- 
selves. Wouldn't we rather have a place where we are known and ac- 
cepted for who we truly are? Wouldn't it be better to bring our whole 
selves to God, not just the parts we think are presentable? 

TTiose who live according to the gospel of the kingdom face broken- 
ness and sin squarely. They grieve its ubiquitous presence, because they 
know that this is not the way Cod meant things to be. Sin has spoiled a 
good creation. We sin as individuals and as members of groups and 
organizations. We sin deliberately and unwittingly, just because we are 
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broken creatures in a broken world. All of these grieve God, and what 
grieves the father should grieve his children as well And especially in 
such matters, God's children, gathered together in what we call church, 
must learn to speak the whole truth to one another. 

Our world believes more in human potential and uneducated 
mistakes than in the kind of sin that requires the intervention of 
God. Those who mourn honestly may be denounced as incurable 
pessimists and otherworldly party pOOpers. Indeed, as citizens of the 
kingdom, we are to some extent strangers in this world. The apostle 
Raul gives voice to this discomfiting sense of spiritual alienation 
when he speaks of the inward groaning of those who must wait in this 
life for God bo complete his work of redemption (Rom 8:22-27). 

But mourning does not mean that we have to live under a cloud 
of gloom. There is an open-ended quality to mourning, because we 
know (hat the fullness of God's comfort is coming in the future when 
he will once again make everything as it should he. 

Comfort is a promise for the present as well. God is "the Father of 
compassion and the God of all comfort, who comforts us in all our 
troubles" so that we may in turn comfort one another {2 Cor x;j-4). Wfe 
have confidence in the future because we see the handiwork of God in 
the present through his Spirit It is worth noting that the word trans- 
lated as ^comfort" in our Beatitude is the same one that John uses to 
describe the Holy Spirit (see Jn 14:26; 15:26; 167). God has not aban- 
doned our splintered world, nOr has he left US to our own resources. 
When we look around us, we see that sin is everywhere, but it does not 
have the last word. The imprint of his kingdom is here too, the flashes 
of mercy where his will is obeyed and people flourish. Thus, our grief 
at sin should be matched by the joy of seeing the triumphs of God's 
Spirit whenever and wherever it flowers. As Eugene Rsteison writes: 

Christians are not fussy moralists who cluck their tongues over a 
world going to hell; Christians are people who praise the God who 
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is on their side. Christians are not pious pretenders in the midat of 
a decadent culture; Christians are robust witnesses to the Cod 
who is our help. 

In the midst of our mourning, we wait on God. We pray danger- 
ously that he will break our hearts where they need to be broken, and 
we pray plaintively for the comforting knowledge of his presence 
and sovereignty. "When we lack an ear for wrong notes in our lives/* 
writes Planting^, "we cannot play right ones or even recognize them 
in the performances of others," [t is blessed to mourn, because 
through it we leam what is truly wrong with the world and who we 
must turn to For the solution. In a culture that is tone-deaf to sin, we 
mourn to attune our spirits to Cod's will for the world. 

I recently came across an Internet website dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Kayla Rolland, a young girl who had been shot to death by her 
six-year-old classmate. Six years old. We live in a world in which chil- 
dren shoot and kill other children. I am reminded of the words of a 
Jesuit priest who knows life on the streets of Los Angeles: 

I often ask these kids who have murdered, "Who dies first? The 
one who catches the bullet or the one who pulls the trigger?" 
... I recognize that I must make room in my grief not only for 
[the victims of violence] but for those broken, wounded people 
who died the Second they fired their gunS- 

Victim or perpetrator, we are all, to a person, wounded people in a 
broken world. 

The website invited visitors to Jeave a message for the bereaved 
family. After a moment's thought, 1 typed a short message of condo- 
lence and ended it with the words, "Blessed are those who mourn, 
for they will be comforted," I don't know that they will understand 
the full meaning of that promise. But I believe in the power of the 
living Word, planted and watered by the Spirit of the living God. In 
that hope, I am comforted. 



Hunger for Righteousness Versus the Habits 
of Self-indulgence 

My soul thirsts far God, for the living God 
When can J go and meet with God? 

Psalm 41:1 



IN obody wants to be hungry. 

Ifs an uncomfortable feeling, a gnawing emptiness that cries to be 
filled and won't stay silent. "Feed me now," it insisfe. Some have no 
choice but to live with hunger; others arm themselves against it, stav- 
ing it off before it can become anything more than mildly unpleas- 
ant The first sign of rumbling in the stomach sends them off in 
search of something to quiet it down. 

But our hunger isn't always for food. We hunger for significance. 
We thirst for attention and affection. We long for a relationship in 
which we are truly and fully known, yet still loved. We yeam for suc- 
cess, prosperity, and a thousand and one things that seem to hold the 
key to our happiness. 

Then Jesus tells us that it is blessed to hunger and thirst 

As we have seen so far, nothing Jesus says about blessing seems to 
male immediate sense. His teaching is contrary to what we have 
teamed from the world. Poverty, meekness and mourning are not 
what we would normally consider bo be states of blessedness. Never- 
theless, in the fourth Beatitude Jesus continues to press his paradoxi- 
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cal vision. "Blessed are those who hunger and thirst For righteousness." 
The words suggest deprivation and need, a painful longing. But 
they also reflect the same hope found in the first three Beatitudes, 
the dream of being rescued by a gracious God who has seen the suf- 
fering of his people. In the Psalms, for example, hunger and thirst 
describe those who are waiting for God to save them: 

They were hungry and thirsty, 

and their lives ebbed away. 
Then they cried out to the LORD in their trouble, 

and he delivered them from their distress 

Let them give thanks to the LORD for his unfailing love 

and his wonderful deeds for men, 
for he satisfies the thirsty 

and fills the hungry with good things. (Ps 107:5-6, 8-9J 

As we saw in chapter one, the same language of praise can be 
found on the lips of Mary. Heavy with the child! who will be born as 
the Savior of her people, she sees with crystal clarity the mercy and 
might of God and loses herself in the wonder of it all; 

My soul glorifies the Lard 

end my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, 
for he has been mindful 

of the humble state of his servant . . . 
He has filled the hungry with good things 

but has sent the rich away empty. (Lit 1:46-48, 53J 

lb hunger and thirst for righteousness as Mary and the psalmist did 
is bo hunger for God to make things right: blessed are those who long 
to see justice done, because God will do it! 

But righteousness is broader than a desire for justice. It means 
that our relationships with God and others are in proper order. It 
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means that our conduct is fully in keeping with God's will. Under- 
stood in this way, the Beatitude suggests more than the fact that God 
chooses to rescue the hungry along with the poor and powerless. We 
are pronounced blessed if our attitude is one of longing for the right 
things. We are blessed if we learn to want what God wants for us, 

"Seek first his kingdom," Jesus taught, "and his righteousness" 
(Mt 6:33)- That way lies true happiness, because it means living as 
God has meant us to live— in such a close bond with him that his 
very character shows itself in our attitude and behavior. Yet often we 
hesitate to put happiness and righteousness together in the same 
thought, because we have a distorted understanding of both. 

In a mass-market society, we are constantly fed messages that 
stoke our bodily cravings: "Go ahead — indulge yo u rself! You deserve 
i t. What could it hurt?" The occasional ind ul gen ce becomes a habit, 
and the habit an expectation. But once in a while, an unsettling 
voice somewhere deep in our spirit tells us that these things are dead 
ends. We begin to realize that we can never be truly content if we 
only pursue what the world has to offer. In the end, none of these 
things can satisfy our soul-cravings, especially if they blunt our long- 
ing for God. 

Hunger in A Junk- Food World 

What can Jesus' notion of hunger and thirst mean to us today? Mil- 
lions throughout the world must go without enough Food to eat or 
clean water to drink. These people who physically hunger and thirst 
will read the Gospels differently than those of us who are more secure. 
They know that Jesus had compassion on the poor and hungry, and 
they pray earnestly for his mercy. But the lesson of the fourth Beati- 
tude moves us beyond physical hunger to a larger spiritual truth. 

In the Bible physical hunger and thirst often symbolize spiritual 
destitution and show us a God who both sees and saves. But there is 
even more at stake here than physical need. In several of the biblical 
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narratives, actual hunger is presented as a distraction or a temptation 
that stands in the way of our relationship with God. Because of their 
hunger and thirst, the Israelites continually grumbled against God 
in the wilderness, provoking his anger (e.g., Ex 16 and 17). When 
Jesus spent weeks fasting in the wilderness at the beginning of his 
ministry, Satan tempted him to satisfy his hunger by using the power 
of God to his own ends (Mt 4:1-11), Later, when traveling through Sa- 
maria with his disciples, Jesus met a Samaritan woman and had a re- 
markable conversation with her. Though he spoke to her of the liv- 
ing water of the Spirit, he had a difficult time getting her to stop 
thinking of her physical thirst and the nagging inconvenience of 
having to draw water from a well {Jn 4:1-42). Indeed, seeing beyond 
our bodily needs can be difficult. 

In the only miracle story to appear in all four gospels, Jesus bor- 
rowed a poor boys sack lunch and used it to feed over five thousand 
people at once (Mt 14:13-21; Mk 6:31-44; Lk 9:10-17; Jn 6:1-13). But the 
miracle likely did not have the effect that Jesus wanted. Having eaten 
their fill, the people wanted more, like the endless supply of manna 
God had provided their ancestors. Jesus knew their hearts and tried 
to redirect them to matters of greater significance. But it didn't work. 
Their imaginations were too preoccupied with thoughts of free 
bread, and the conversation went downhill from there. Eventually 
many of those who had followed Jesus turned their backs on him and 
went home. 

God's justice and compassion reach out to those who hunger and 
thirst. The gospel is for them. But God wants to do more than soothe 
a parched throat or quiet a gpowling stomach . The sad fact is that we 
are often so wrapped up in our earthly desires that we never experi- 
ence the blessing that he wants so much to give us. 

This is particularly true of those who live in affluent societies, 
where we have been trained to expect our needs and wants to be 
gratified. What, for example, might hungering and thirsting after 
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righteousness mean to those of us who live in cultures where we 
freely consume food that we know isn't good for us, just because we 
want to? Others wony about having nothing to eat; we worry about 
eating too much. 

As one observer of the fast-food empire has remarket!, "The 
Golden Arches are now more widely recognized than the Christian 
cross " The success of the industry is more than just a matter of cost 
and convenience. Our attitudes and expectations, our very desires 
themselves are being shaped. Larger4han-life burgers, sandwiches 
and tacos arc paraded across: our TV screens as objects of lust The 
fifteen- to thirty-second stories we call commercials teach us that 
cooking for your family is a drudgery from which *you deserve a 
break today." Parents and kids alike come to believe that love means 
taking the family out to eat. 

The more we absorb these lessons, the more we grow into the be- 
lief that our every need and want can and should be fulfilled: "have 
it your way" and get "what you want, when you want it" A store rack 
filled with chips and cookies carries the slogan, "Go anywhere but 
hungry. 1 ' With so much around to consume, there's no reason to tol- 
erate even the slightest feeling of emptiness. 

So whatever it is that you hunger for, by all means indulge your- 
self. Have what you want and do it now. After all, we know that true 
happiness comes from gratifying our desires. 

Or does it? 

WANTtNG THE RtGHT THINGS 

Let's be clear; desire is a part of our human makeup. The Christian 
life is not meant to be a ruthl ess quest to rid ourselves of desire. True, 
our yearnings will sometimes get us into trouble, but the solution is 
not to deaden our hearts. The problem is not desire itself but disor- 
dered and misdirected desire. Rather than kill it, we must steer it in 
die right direction. 
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Earlier I asked you to think about how you would complete the 

following sentence: "If only , I would be 

happier." Many things, of course, could go in the blank. If only I had 
a better job with more pay or more respect. If only I had a new car; 
this old one's getting to be a real clunker. If only I had a raster com- 
puter. If only my husband would talk to me more. If only my wife 
would stop nagging me about every little thing. If only my children 
would listen . 

Some desires are artful manipulations of consumer advertising It 
doesn't take much to provoke desire. One Ley is to make things as 
readily available as possible, so that people will think, WTry net? Or- 
der a burger, and someone will ask you, "Would you like some fries 
with that?" Truth be told, you may not even be all that hungry, but 
what the heck, you can super-size that meal for just thirty-nine cents 
more. And how many times have you left a store with something you 
hadn't intended to buy? Maybe it's something you honestly needed 
but had forgotten about. But often, it's nothing of the kind: you saw 
it, were attracted to it and thought, That would be nice to have, and 
it isn't really that expensive. 

We not only want things but find ourselves being cajoled into 
wanting things. On the plane flying home from a conference, I 
pulled out one of those merchandise catalogs from the seatback 
pocket in front of me. Many of the items were things that I would 
consider frivolous: I'm not about to spend two hundred dollars for a 
thirteen-inch ceramic likeness of Marilyn Monroe. But the more I 
flip through the pages, the more I feel those rationalizations creep- 
ing across my mind: why yes, I could tise one of those! 

But if I bought something from that catalog, would 1 really use 
it? For how long? Each item seems to hold an attractive but empty 
promise, ft isn't long before I begin taking recently acquired 
goods for granted. There is always something else or something 
more. In a consumption-driven culture, we compare ourselves 
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with those who already have much more than we do, and it fuels 
our dissatisfaction. 
The folly is an ancient one. The writer of Ecclesiastics knew it well; 

Whoever larex money never has money enough; 
whoever loves wealth is never satisfied with his income. 
This too is meaningless. (Eccfes y.io) 

Surely this endless monotony of unsatisfied desire is not what God 
intends for human life! 

Blessing is not a matter of fulfilling every wish we may have, or of 
owning all the things we've ever wanted. It comes, rather, from cul- 
tivating a truer kind of desire, one that yearns for the right things, for 
the world as God meant it to be. This is what Jesus himself demon- 
strated: a life of righteousness. 

The whole idea that there may be a kind of life that is to be pre- 
ferred above at! others may be a little hard to swallow at first But that 
is just where our problem lies. We read in the book of Genesis that 
God created the heavens and the earth and all that is in them. At 
each step along the way, he blessed the work of his hands, and "saw 
that it was good" (Gen 1). Here again is the question we asked in the 
first chapter: what would a human life have to look like in order for 
God to see "that it was good"? 

We have come to be skeptical of such questions. There is what 
may be "good for you" or "good for me," but not simply "good" 
without qualification. We have lost any vibrant notion of a good 
life to which we could aspire, one that has the blessing of God, In- 
stead, we have only the life that we make according to our per- 
sonal preferences. 

The idea of a righteous life probably doesn't excite us much. Our 
culture inundates us with images of carefree and happy people who 
do what they please. They make their own rules and choices. No- 
body tells them what to eat or when to go to bed. Against this, right- 
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eousness sounds dreary; a life of following somebody else's rules and 
never having any fun. 

1$ that what Jesus meant? Righteousness is certainly die major 
theme of the Sermon on the Mount, to which the Beatitudes are the 
prelude. He insisted that his followers had to demonstrate a form of 
righteousness that was greater than that of the Pharisees and the 
teachers of Jewish law (Ml 5:20). But he is not talking about the kind 
of spirit-dampening religion that knows nothing but obedience to a 
moral code. 

Throughout the Gospels, Jesus repeatedly leveled scathing de- 
nunciations at the Phaiisees. To the rest of the Israelites the Phari- 
sees, outwardly at least, were religious exemplars who insisted mat 
even the uneducated masses should pursue holy living. To that end, 
the Pharisees sought to translate the mysteries of Jewish law into 
principles that could be followed in everyday life* They created hun- 
dreds of rules which became a yardstick of purity, a tiresome burden 
for even the most devout. By their standard, the common few had 
little chance of being considered righteous. 

How, then, could the followers of Jesus have an even greater right- 
eousness? Were they to follow more rules, or stricter ones? Was Jesus 
raising the bar even higher, farther out of reach? It's possible to read 
his teaching that way: 

You're familiar with the command to the ancients, "Do not mur- 
der.'* I'm telling you that anyone who is so muck as angry with a 
brother or sister is guilty of murder. . . . 

You know the next commandment pretty well, too: "Don't go 
to bed with another's spouse.* 1 But don't think you've preserved 
your virtue simply by staying out of bed. Your heart can be cor- 
rupted by lust even quicker than your body. Those leering looks 
you tkink nobody notices — they also corrupt. (Mt 5,2,1-22, 27-28 
The Message) 
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Small wonder that many who have read the Sermon over the cen- 
turies have balked at what seems to be an impassible standard. "I'm 
a pretty good person* one might say Tve never actually murdered 
anybody, nor have 1 ever cheated on my spouse. Sure, I may have 
fantasized about these things, but who doesn't? I would never actu- 
ally do theml Getting angry enough to call someone names, having 
feelings of lust— these things are natural. And they happen only in 
the privacy of my own thoughts. If God forbids these things, who can 
possibly be admitted to the kingdom? If that's what he means by 
seeking God's kingdom and his righteousness, then I'm out of luck." 
TTie response is understandable if we think of righteousness merely 
as a matter of following a set of moral or religious rules. 

But that's not what Jesus meant. Hungering for righteousness fol- 
lows on the heels of mourning; we lament what is wrong and thus 
long to see things put right, We deeply desire to be in a right rela- 
tionship with God and, by extension, with others. We long to see 
God's justice reign over every nation, neighborhood, household 
and relationship. 

Hi is is not the same thing as ihe meticulous law-oriented piety 
of the Pharisees, where rules began to usurp the place of the God 
they were supposed to honor. How ironic to be religious in a way 
that excludes God himself! Jesus spoke of a day when even those 
with the best religious credentials would be shocked to hear how fu- 
tile it all was: 

Many wilt soy to me on that day, "Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy 
in your name, and in your name drive out demon* and perform 
many miracles?" Then I will tell them plainly, "I never knew you. 
Awry from me, you evildoers." (Mi 7:22-23) 

Notice that Jesus doesn't dismiss the miracles. Here were people 
who had demonstrated convincing signs. Wouldn't we believe such 
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a person to be doing the work of God? But Jesus points elsewhere. 
He says, "I never knew you," The religious work* were there, A living 
relationship to God, however, was not. 

When Jesus lumps anger and lust into the same box as murder 
and adultery, we are righdy dismayed. No one could live up to that 
standard except Jesus himself. And that is precisely the point. We are 
not meant to conclude that God's standards are so high that no one 
can be admitted to the kingdom. Instead we are to recognize the 
folly of trying to gain entrance by following a list of rules that grows 
ever longer. The message of the gospel is not, "You have no idea how 
much farther you have to go— you'd better work harder." That would 
hardly be good news, (lather the message is, "You can't make your- 
self righteous enough for heaven. But God can change you from the 
inside out." 

None of this will make sense unless we have taken the previous 
Beatitudes to heart Those who are meek and poor in spirit harbor 
no illusions about being able to coerce God's favor. Those who 
mourn see the dire state of out lives, how sorely we need a blessing 
from God. If both of these are true of us, the next step can be a deep 
longing, an "appetite for God," a hunger and thirst to be in his pres- 
ence and see his will done. 

The hunger and thirst of which Jesus speaks, then, begins with a 
desire for God himself. Hiis goes hand in hand with wanting to 
mend our relationship with him, indeed, for the whole world to 
stand in a right relationship to God. Longing for justice to be the 
norm everywhere is precisely a desire for the kingdom itself to grew 
and flourish. 

Psalm 72 is a prayer offered by people earnestly seeking a particu- 
lar kind of kingdom, a place where Justice is given to the needy and 
oppressed. The psalmist paints a picture of a world thirsting for a 
righteous ruler: 
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He will be like rain falling, on a mown field, 

like showers watering the earth, 
tn his dap the righteous will flourish; 

prosperity will abound till the fnOOtt is no more, (ft 72:6-7) 

There is no sense of burden here; the poet does not think of right- 
eousness as a restrictive set of rules to be followed grudgingly* 
Rather, the reign of God is also the rain of God, refreshing the land. 
Righteousness is rightness with God, and his rain lets tightness blos- 
som. Can we learn to desire a world like that? It is this understanding 
of righteousness that makes sense of the other, more common mean- 
ing of personal moral conduct. In hungering and thirsting for right- 
eousness, we desire "to live a life worthy of the calling [we] have re- 
ceived" (Eph 4.1) and are free to experience this as blessing rather 
than burden. 

It will not do to get these understandings of righteousness the 
wrong way around. Taking Jesus' statement as a command to simply 
fix our behavior will not lead to blessedness. We will eventually find 
that we cannot do it and begin to despair Thinking that this is all 
that God has to offer, we will turn back to the world, trying to Ell our 
deepest longings with things that will never quite satisfy. 

Leaving a Place for Emptiness 

What happens when we hunger and thirst for God, when our utmost 
priority is to seek his kingdom and righteousness? Jesus promises that 
we will be filled; God will satisfy our hunger. How? By giving us 
what we seek It is a remarkable promise. IF you have a true desire to 
enter his kingdom, ifs youis. If you long to live a life that is pleasing 
to God , guess what? Righteousness is yours as a gift, straight from the 
hand of a loving Father. 

But there's a catch. 

[f what we're looking for is complete and total fulfillment in this 
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lifetime, that is mote than Jesus will promise. Not evety prayer will 
be answered the way we wish. God does not come running every 
time we cry out to him. In times of real distress, it may seem that he 
is completely absent. And while righteousness is possible, we will 
still stumble and fall, sometimes miserably so. It isn't simply that we 
need to by harder or use the right spiritual techniques. That's just 
how life is this side of heaven. 

Jesus promises that one day our hunger and thirst will be satisfied. 
Every once in a while, we get tantalizing samples of that heavenly 
banquet But we must learn to live with a certain amount of unful- 
filled hunger as a normal and expected part of the Christian life. 

Why do we tell our children not to eat so much junk food? Obvi- 
ously, the food itself is not good for them. But more than that, it fills 
them in such a way that they are not hungry for the things their bod- 
ies really need. The same is true of our spiritual lives. We all have, 
at mot, a hunger for God, even if we don't label it as such, But we 
are too easily seduced into hying to fill that hunger in other ways. As 
John Piper has put tt. 

If you don't feel strong desires for the manifestation of the glory 
of God, it is not because you have drunk deeply and are satis- 
fied. It is because you have nibbled so long at the table of the 
world. Your soul is stuffed with small things, and there is no 
room for the great 

If we do not discipline our desire, we will crowd out the hunger 
for God through which we find our blessedness:. Self-indulgence, 
even in seemingly harmless things, can slowly lead us away from the 
place where our soul truly longs to be. 

The gospel of the world, of course, is that we can be fulfilled. Not 
satisfied with your present job? Thafs because you haven't found the 
one that is just right for you. A test can tell you what your real inter- 
ests are and point you toward the vocational training you need. Get- 
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ting bored with the car you drive? Next year's model will take care of 
that thirst 

Maybe we can find a better fob, and maybe we will find that new 
car more exciting, But how long will it be before the "just right" be- 
comes yesterday's news? We want fulfillment in every aspect of our 
lives, especially in our relationships, A recent study of never-married 
Americans in their twenties found that 94 percent believed that mar- 
riage meant finding your perfect "soul mate.* Whatever the term 
may mean, the self-help market has been quick to jump on the 
trend. TTiere is something to be said, of course, for wanting a rela- 
tionship of depth and intimacy. But it's problematic if the idea en- 
courages an overly romanticized view of relationships. How many 
cinematic love stories have we seen that follow the same plot line? 
Boy meets girl, then loses her. Boy gets girl back They kiss passion- 
ately, with appropriate music— and the implication is that they will 
now live happily ever after. 

But what we are not allowed to see is what happens after the credits. 
Romantic tales frequently lead us up to the starry-eyed meeting be- 
tween the lovers and deposit us mere, without showing us what hap- 
pens if and when they discover the truth about each other, when they 
find out how much work love really is. As tire main character in 1993*5 
Sleepless in Seattle is chided by her best friend: That's your problem. 
You don't want to be in love; you want to be in love in a movie*" 

Our imaginations are easily captured by stories that promise the 
fulfillment of one's dreams, whatever they may be. Such stories are 
designed to take us out of reality to a place where we can vicariously 
live out our dreams by watching other people fulfill theirs. The ques- 
tion is whether the dream or the reality has the upper hand. The 
more certain we are that fulfillment is our immediate destiny, the 
more a lack of fulfillment is seen as a pathology in need of correc- 
tion. If we could just find the right book or the right therapist— or 
even the right spouse!— then life would be all it is meant to be, or at 
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least significantly better than it is. We may even begin to suspect that 
anyone who is dissatisfied with life just isn't putting in the effort. 

I am not condemning psychotherapy, self-help books or even ro- 
mantic comedies. Realistically, as with most human endeavors, 
there are mixed blessings to be found here; there Is both the good 
and the bad . Some books and therapies are truly helpful while others 
are downright silly. But we need to recognize how deeply the gospel 
of fulfillment runs in Our culture, because it may conflict with a 
right understanding of the gospel of the kingdom. 

If someone were to ask you to give a brief description of the Chris- 
tian life, what would you say? What kind of metaphor or illustration 
might you use to help the person understand? When I first gave my 
life over to Jesus Christ, it was in response to a presentation of the 
gospel that emphasized all the wonderful things that God had in 
store for my life. Here, on the one hand, was what life looked like 
with me in charge: unruly, disordered, a real mess. But here, on the 
other hand, was life with Jesus in charge: well ordered, day by day 
discovering the wonderful and fulfilling plan that Cod in his un- 
searchable love had laid out for me- Put that way, why would anyone 
want to say no? 

TTiere is, of course, some truth in this way of presenting the good 
news, and many have in fact experienced that kind of miraculous 
transformation when they fitst prayed in submission to God. But 
there is more- 1 doubt that many of us, in trying to explain the Chris- 
tian life, would use the image that Paul uses as he describes the e&- 
senceofhope; 

We know that the whole creation has been groaning as in the pains 
of childbirth right up to the present time. Nof only so, hut we our- 
selves, who have the fintfruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we 
wait eagerly for our adoption as sons, the redemption of out bodies, 
(Rout 8:22-33) 
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The Christian life, foul tells us, is like a woman groaning in labor. Now 
there's a soul-winning evangelistic message! Anyone want to sign up? 

In a world that preaches the necessity of being fulfilled, we are 
tempted to think of what God has done in Jesus as a finished work. 
He has triumphed over sin and death and makes a full and abundant 
life available to us. When life seems somewhat less than abundant we 
think that there must be some barrier inside of us. Perhaps we're not 
praying often enough or in the right way. We're not reading the Bible 
enough, or we're reading the wrong parts. Whatever the shortcoming 
that keeps us from experiencing the fullness of life that we believe 
God has promised to us, we hang on to the assumption that this kind 
of life would be readily available if we just knew how to grasp it. 

The danger is that we can all too easily distort God's promise into 
just one more version, albeit a religious one, of the gospel of fulfill- 
ment. The good news of Jesus is presented as higher, better and truer 
than the gospels of the world —but not radically different in the ways 
that matter. Has everything else failed you in the quest for fulfill- 
ment? Try Jesus. 

Paul shows us another side, one that is seldom discussed in 
church. This side of heaven, the Christian life is characterized by 
unfulfilled longing, a spiritual groaning for things that will be but 
have not yet come to pass. All of creation groans together, waiting for 
God to finish the work he began in Jesus. 

We know that we have already been adopted into God's family. 
Then we look around at the people in our churches, those who are 
supposed to be our brothers and sisters in Christ. It turns out that 
they are real people with real faults. One is selfish and conniving, an- 
other is loud and insensitive, And in our more honest moments, we 
also realize what frailty we ourselves bring to the mix. Are we to al- 
ways live as spiritual orphans? Have we not longed for our final adop- 
tion into a family where all our hurtful human tendencies are set 
aside and we at last come to know the true meaning of love? 
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We know we have been redeemed by ihe blood that Jesus shed for 
us. Out lives have been purchased at great cost But note how Paul 
tails about the future "redemption of our bodies." We understand this 
when we feel how tiresome and broken our existence in this world can 
be. Some days pass without struggle while on others we hardly want to 
get out of bed. We take the vitality of youth for granted, then watch de- 
jectedly as our very bodies seem to betray us with each passing year. 
Children are bom with crippling infirmities, and we chafe at die in- 
justice. Spouses are lost to the twilight land of Alzheimer's disease, and 
we wonder if they still know that we love and miss them. In this world, 
we struggle with sickness and exhaustion, pain and decay. Oh, yes, we 
know what Paul means by this kind of redemption. 

Something inside us knows that this is not as God meant it to be, 
and we mourn. With mourning comes longing, a thirst to see things 
set right In the absence of God, we desire his presence. In a shat- 
tered world, we yearn for wholeness and integrity. 

There are Bashes of grace that take us by surprise. Living as we do 
in a wayward creation, we still find signs of hope. We do not always 
betray ourselves or each other, because we have what Paul calls "the 
firstfruits of the Spirit* The gift of the Spirit is like a promissory note 
from God that shows us what we have to look forward to. When we 
think we haven't the strength to love someone who has offended us, 
God miraculously loves them through the Spirit of Christ in us. 
Where it once seemed impossible to endure suffering one more 
minute, God grants both patience and peace. These experiences en- 
courage our spirits and give us hope that God will in fact make good 
on his promise of a blessed future. 

In the meantime, we must resist the desire to treat the Christian 
faith as yet one more means to reach our personal and therapeutic 
goals. We must leave a place for incompleteness, hunger and longing 
in the Christian life. Following Jesus is not about fixing ourselves up 
or eliminating all our problems. As pastor Craig Barnes reminds us: 
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Our gospel scandalously claims nut we are never going bo get life 
together for ourselves, and the harder we try the further we will 
roam from the God of grace. At the heart of Christianity is the con- 
fession mat we are completely at the mercy of God to receive life 
and meaning. 

The quest to be filled can take many forms: a search for romance, 
success, acknowledgment. The desire is not wrong in itself, but it 
must be rightly directed toward the things that God desires tor us. 
This side of paradise, life will sometimes have more downs than ups. 
Rather than believing that we can make heaven out of earth, we 
must believe in the faithfulness of a merciful God. Those who long 
for all of the created order to finally be right with Cod accept the fra- 
gility of our life in the here and now and strain eagerly toward the 
future he has promised. 

Homesick for Heaven 

Christians cannot expect fulfillment in this lifetime, because the 
present world is not their true home. During his last meal together 
with his disciples, Jesus gave them this promise: 

Trust in God; trust also in me. In my Father's house tire many 
rooms; if if were not so, I would have told you. I am going there to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, J 
will come back and take you to be with me that you also may be 
where I am. (Jn 14:1-3) 

God's house is not a cosmic resort hotel, a luxurious vacation 
given as a reward for a job well done. Heaven is not just the nicest 
place that you can think of to spend eternity. It is our home. Ifs 
where we belong. It's where God's will is fully and finally done. In 
our Father's house, we can finally be at rest and know to the depths 
of our sou! that we are where we were meant to be. That is why we 
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cannot let ourselves become too settled, too comfortable with this 
life. Before the Israelites entered into the Promised Land, Moses 
gave them a stem warning: 

When the LORD your God Brings you into the land he swore to your 
fathers, to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, to give you— a land with 
large, flourishing cities you did not build, houses filled with all 
kinds of good things you did not provide, wells you did not dig, and 
vineyards and olive groves you did not plant— then when you eat 
and are satisfied, be careful that you do not forget the LORD, who 
brought you out of Egypt, out of the land of slavery, (Deut 6'io-u) 

Don't get too comfortable, he cautions them. Don't let a full 
stomach and an easy life lull you into forgetting who it was that got 
you there. If being physically satisfied means growing away from 
God, then hunger would be better! 

What promised land do we seek? We tend to think that a life of 
faith should have its immediate rewards* Sometimes this is true. But 
we must keep in mind that the biblical idea of reward is largely a 
future matter, a promise to strive toward even when we don't see 
any evidence of it in the present Many Christians have read the 
great roll call of the heroes and heroines of the faith found in the 
eleventh chapter of the book of Hebrews. Abraham, Noah, Jacob, 
Joseph, Moses. All the hest4cnown stories of faithfulness, and some 
lesser-known ones as well, are paraded for our edification. But if we 
care to notice it, there is a verse in the middle of it all that is difficult 
to take: "All these people were still living by faith when they died. 
They did not receive the things promised; they only saw them and 
welcomed them from a distance" (Heb 11:13). ^ whole lifetime 
spent yearning for the prize, and for what? They died without re- 
ceiving what was promised. 

The more we live for fulfillment in the present, believing that we 
can make a full life for ourselves through religious effort, the more 
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unfair this verse will seem. To continue living in faith, malting sacri- 
fices in obedience to God without knowing how or when the payoff 
will come— this is not the way the world does business. But faithful 
people know that while they live in this world, it is not their home. 
They loot beyond the world, longing for something better, some- 
thing that has the blessing of Cod: 

They admitted that they were aliens and strangers on earth. People 
who say such things show that they are looking for a country of their 
own. If they had been thinking of the country they had left, they 
would have had opportunity to return. Instead, they were longing 
for a better country— a heavenly one. Therefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their Gad, for he has prepared a city for them. 
(Heb u:iyt6) 

This is not a matter of being, as the saying goes, "so heavenly- 
minded as to be no earthly good." Having out eyes fixed on eternal 
goals does not mean detaching ourselves from the present We may 
be tempted to throw ourselves into kingdom work while neglecting 
our earthly responsibilities. That is not what God wants from us. 
Hungering and thirsting for righteousness entails an earnest desire to 
see more and more of the world under Cod's reign. The longing for 
heaven should not replace the desire to see justice done in the here 
and now. Rather, it should empower and encourage it, because it 
helps us to know that we are cooperating with God's purposes. Want- 
ing to right the things that are wrong is not futile. It is an expression 
of the presence of the kingdom that will one day be complete. 

Until that time, we work on behalf of that kingdom, demonstrat- 
ing the qualities to be described in the next three Beatitudes: mercy, 
purity and peacemaking. We remember that this side of heaven, we 
must live with a certain sense of unfulfilled longing for God bo put 
things right. We must endure that hunger in faith and hope, resisting 
the temptation to substitute other, earthly gratifications that cannot 
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satisfy in the long run. The wisdom of God calls to us, like a vendor 
in the marketplace: 

Com*, all you who are thirsty, 

come to the waters; 
and you who have no money, 

come, buy and eat! 

Come, buy wine and milk 

without money and without cost. 
Why spend money on what is not bread, 

and your labor on what does not satisfy? 
Listen, listen to me, and eat what is good, 

and your soul will delight in the richest of fare, (7s 55:1-2) 

This is an invitation to blessing, but not as the world gives. Those 
who hunger and thirst for righteousness will be granted the desires 
of their heart (Ps 374). They may not achieve feme, fortune or any 
of the other marks of fulfillment toward which so many of us strive. 
Instead they will be granted a foretaste of the richest fare that God 
has to offer, and they will hunger for more. 

And for now, it will be enough. 



Mercy Versus the Rationalizations 
of Self-interest 

If you, O LORD, kept a record of sins, 
O Lord, who could stand? 

But with you there is forgiveness; 
therefore you are feated. 

Psalm 130:3-4 



lhere it was, fluttering and chirping piteously at the foot of our 
driveway. The tiny bird had apparently not yet learned to fly but had 
managed to bop out of the nest for a twelve-foot free fall to the pave- 
ment below, I squatted for a closer loot and began talking soothingly 
to the creature, as if somehow it could understand my words. 

I pulled a ladder from the garage and propped it against the tree, 
trying to And the steadiest footing. Then I scooped up the still chat- 
tering bird and gently lowered it into my shirt pocket so I could have 
both hands free for the climb. The ladder wobbled and shifted be- 
neath me. I looked up at the branch that cradled the forsaken nest 
and wondered for a moment if 1 was being stupidly soft-hearted. 
What a story that would make for the papers: "Man Dies from Head 
Trauma, Falls off Ladder While Trying to Rescue Baby Bird." 

Another little one was waiting in the nest, but their mother 
seemed nowhere to be found. I gingerly placed my young charge 
next to her sibling- Were they abandoned? 1 mused. Should I find 
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them something to eat? I looked at those little open, beaks and de- 
cided that Mom was probably picking up some take-out for the kids 
and would be home shortly. "You're welcome," t replied to their 
shrill chorus of peeps, and climbed back down. 

Yes, I can be a real softie. I've even rescued baby rats, much bo my 
wife's dismay. They were not much bigger than my thumb, and per- 
haps for that reason, I should have treated them as insignificant or 
unworthy of my attention, But they were helpless, and I felt some- 
how obligated to do something about it. tt has nothing to do with the 
rational calculation of risks and benefits. It has everything to do with 
simple compassion. 

How far does compassion go? I don't think that I would go out of 
my way to rescue a cobra in distress. My compassion is limited by 
self-interest How far I extend mercy to another is bounded by what 
I am willing to risk, and the culture I live in further encourages me 
to nook out for number one." 

But where would we be if God thought that way? He didn't send 
his Son among us and just hope for the best He knew that we would 
torture and kill him. God demonstrated compassion that knows no 
bounds. And if God is like that toward us, what kind of people 
should we be in response? 

"Blessed are the merciful," Jesus teaches, "for they will be shown 
mercy." 

Who Is My Neighbor? 

When relief organizations ask for our contributions, they often ac- 
company the pleas with pictures of doe-eyed children who seem to 
look right through us. For many of us, "Have pity on the starving 
children" is not very compelling as an abstract principle. Our com- 
passion needs a more specific target— a name, a face. 

Still, compassion does not always come easily, not even for the 
people we care about the most Over the years, my children have 
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done many things that provoked my anger. Except in a few rare 
cases,, I don't think they ever really intended to make me mad. We 
would begin with a simple disagreement about something, such as 
when or how homework or chores were to be done. In a matter of 
mere seconds, what began as a conversation bad turned into a fight 
Everyone wanted to talk; no one wanted to listen. Sound familiar? 

I teach marriage and parenting classes bo people, and still I find 
myself falling into the same traps that I try to help others avoid. Even 
in the midst of an argument, part of me knows that the other person 
does in fact have a point, if I'm willing to acknowledge it But that's 
the problem— 1 don't want to. I could see things from your point of 
view, but I won't until you've seen things from mine. Can you imag- 
ine what a state we'd be in if God took the same attitude toward us? 
We cannot and should not tale the mercy of God for granted. 

Jesus shows us the depth of that mercy. I might climb a wobbly 
ladder to save a little bird, but what would I be willing to risk to free 
a snarling bear from a trap? Jesus didn't die for sentimental reasons. 
He didn't feel sony for humanity because we were cute and helpless- 
He knew we were capable of betrayal and murder. It would have 
been much safer for him if he had said, "Look, when you guys get 
over that sin thing, then we'll talk." But then what would have been 
the point? Merey reaches us in our need or it is not mercy. 

Jesus was also not someone who simply knew be had a job to do 
and carried it out with cool and detached efficiency. Portrayals of 
him on the silver screen have generally been far too bland compared 
to the portrait given to us by the Gospels, He was a man with a good 
sense of humor, who enjoyed himself at parties and feasts. He could 
be deeply offended at hypocrisy or seized with righteous fury at a 
lack of reverence for the sacred. And at times he was exasperated by 
his disciples' inability to grasp spiritual truth. Jesus, in other words, 
was moved by emotion, sometimes strong emotion. 

One of these emotions was compassion. The root of the English 
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word compassion means to "suffer together" with someone, to be 
moved with pity by their pain. Similarly, there is a word! in the Bible 
that is usually translated as "pit/" or "compassion." It derives from a 
Greek root that refers to our inward parts and thus suggests deep feel- 
ing at the center of one's being. The verb appears a dozen times in 
the Gospels— eight of these referring to the compassion of Jesus, 
The statement in Matthew is typical; 

Jesus went through all the towns and villages, teaching in their syn- 
agogues, prsaching the good news of the kingdom and healing ev- 
ery disease and sickness. When he saw the crowds, he had compas- 
sion an them, because they were harassed and helpless, like sheep 
without a shepherd (Mt g:^$-^6) 

Everywhere Jesus traveled he was confronted with human need, and 
his heart was moved to pity: compassion for the hungry, the blind, 
the leper and grief-stricken parents, 

Mercy is the action that results from such compassion. "Lord, 
have mercy," cry those who come to Jesus for help, And help is what 
they get— the kind only God can give. The blind receive sight and 
children are healed. These people come to Jesus in a state of spiri- 
tual poverty and cast their lot with the mercy of God. They are not 
disappointed. 

Because compassion is part of God's character, those who wor- 
ship him are expected to exhibit mercy as well, Jesus faulted the 
Pharisees for the sort of religious nitpicking that loses the bigger 
picture— that God's people are to be just and merciful. He paints a 
humorous word picture of the Pharisees' actions: they carefully 
strain out tiny gnats from their drinks because the insects are consid- 
ered unclean. Proud of their efforts, they daintily pick up their tea- 
cups—and promptly swallow a whole camel instead (Mt 23:23-24)1 
What craztnessl But any of us who substitute a religion of law and 
works for a life of compassion and mercy are guilty of the same ridic- 
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ulous mistake, Micah also uses exaggeration to make the point 

With what shall I come before the LORD 

and bow down before the exalted God? 
Shall 1 come before him with burnt offerings 

with calves a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 

with ten thousand rivers of oil? 
Shall I offer my firstborn for my transgression, 

the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He has showed you, O man, what is good. 

And what does the LOAD require of you? 
To act justly and to love mercy 

and to walk humbly with your God. (Mic 6:6-8) 

Jesus echoes the voice of the prophet Hosea: God doesn't want 
our sacrifices, he wants us to be merciful (Mt 9:13; 12:7; Hos 6:6), 
And to whom should we show mercy? To anyone who needs it. 
When an expert in the law tries to test Jesus by asking what he must 
do to have eternal life {Lk 10:25-37), J esuS throws the question hack 
to him, and the man shows that he already knows the answer: love 
God with your whole being, and love your neighbor as yourself. 
"Correct," Jesus replies. "Do this and you will live." 

This simple statement seems to put the man in a tight spot He had 
meant to put Jesus to the test, and suddenly he finds mat the tables have 
been turned on him: his own sincerity is now in the spotlight Tlius, the 
legal expert does what may have come easily for him: he looks for a 
loophole, some technicality behind which he can hide, "And who is 
my neighborr is his comeback. OK, fesus, now its your turn. 

But Jesus refuses to fall for the ruse. He tells a story about an anon- 
ymous man who is traveling the dangerous road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho. The man is attacked by a band of robbers, stripped, beaten 
and left for dead. Is the man a Jew? Jesus does not say. Naked and 
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bleeding on the side of the road, he is nothing more nor less than a 
human being in dire need. Who will come to his aid? 

Two highly respectable Jews happen by, but they ignore the man 
as if he wasn't there. No doubt they have their reasons. A third man 
approaches, this time a Samaritan, someone the Jews would have 
despised as a no-good half-breed. Shockingly, Jesus makes the Sa- 
maritan the hero of the story. The man is moved by pity and takes 
prompt action. Out of sheer mercy he extends an extraordinary level 
of care to a complete stranger at great risk and expense to himself 

Why did Jesus tell the story this way? Imagine if Jesus had made 
one of the two Jewish men me hero. His listeners would have nod- 
ded in appreciation, secure in their identification with the good 
guys, proud to be the morally upright people of God. 

But remember the context of the story. Jesus tells it in response to 
an expert in Jewish law who is trying to justify his own self-righteous 
attitude. The man doesn't need to be told that God is merciful, nor 
that mercy is therefore a good thing. He needs to be jolted to dem- 
onstrate what he supposedly believes. 

Who is the most heinous person you can think of? What group of 
people would you not want to befriend? To whom do you feel supe- 
rior, even slightly? Retell the parable in those terms and see if it 
makes a difference in how you read it "But a child molester, as he 
traveled, came where the man was; and when he saw him, he took 
pity on him." 

Jesus tells the story in such a way as to slap his hearers out of their 
religion-as-usual mode, if we read the story and axe not offended, we may 
have missed the point We know God wants us to be merciful to others. 
But we don't easily recognize the barriers that stand in mercy's way. 

Who is my neighbor? Isn't that our question too? We practice kind- 
ness to know that we are good people. But surely there must be limits. 
I can't always be merciful. Nor now, God, I'm on my way to church. Not 
here, God, it's too dangerous. Not him, God— anybody else but himt 
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Jesus cuts through the in-group/out-group mentality of "Who is 
my neighbor?" and zeroes in on the real issue: who is neighborly? 
The question is not lost on the legal expert. It may have pained him 
to admit that it was the loathsome Samaritan who showed the godly 
quality of mercy, putting the respectable religious leaders to shame. 
Who was neighborly? "The one who had mercy on him, 1 * he replied. 
i like to think that Jesus turned to look the man in the eye, "Go 
and do likewise, was all he said. Ft was all he needed to say- 
Are we listening? 

Forgive Us Our Debts 

"Blessed are the merciful " One might read this as saying something 
like, "If you are nice to other people, they will be nice to you in re- 
turn.* But experience teaches us that this is at best a partial truth. 
More important, this insipid kind of worldly moral ism is not what 
we should expect of Jesus. No, the promise is that the merciful will 
receive mercy from God, not from other people. 

But what does this really mean? If I am not merciful toward oth- 
ers, do I forfeit God's mercy toward me? I hardly measure up to the 
standard of the merciful Samaritan. I'm more likely to be the person 
who looks away and passes by on the other side. Where does that 
leave me? Taken in all seriousness, Jesus' statement is alarming. 

Isn't God supposed to be loving? Isn't Christianity all about grace? 
Christians are supposed to have assurance that our sins have been 
forgiven by God. Far too often, however, we take Christianity as a 
generous transaction in which we no longer have to pay any penalty 
for our sin. l^fe breathe a spiritual sigh of relief that we have escaped 
eternal punishment, and go on with life as before, missing the larger 
point: we have been freed from the power that sin has over our lives, 
so that we can devote ourselves to righteousness. If we don't under- 
stand that part of the deal, then Jesus' teaching about mercy will 
seem like a frightening Switch. 
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A practical case in point is the matter of forgiveness. Many of us 
have learned the Lord's Prayer as it appears in the King James trans- 
lation of the Bible: "Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors." 
A more accurate rendering, however, is "as we also have forgiven our 
debtors." Hie disciple who prays daily for God's forgiveness, in other 
words, comes to Cod on the basis of already living a life of forgive- 
ness to others. And lest there be any doubt about how serious God is 
about mis, here is what Jesus said immediately after teaching his dis- 
ciples that prayer: "For if you forgive men when they sin against you, 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if you do not forgive 
men their sins, your Father will not forgive your sins" (Mt 6:14-15). 

Jesus drove the lesson home in a parable he gave in response to 
a question from Peter (Mt 18:21-35), who found the meekness of his 
Lord difficult to emulate. It was probably no small matter for him 
to conscientiously set to work on being a more forgiving person. 
"Lord," he asked Jesus, "how many times must I forgive my 
brother?" He searched for a number. "Up to seven times?" Some 
rabbis had taught that a good Jew was only obligated to forgive a 
person up to three times for the same offense. Surely seven was 
more than enough. 

Jesus, knowing his friend's sincerity, corrected him gently but 
firmly "No, Peter," he said, as he watched Peter's race fall. "Not 
seven times, but seventy-seven times" (Mt 18122). Jesus did not mean 
that Peter's number was too low but that numbers are irrelevant, For- 
give from the heart, Peter; don't count Forgive extravagantly, 
irrationally, without limit, because Cod is like that. 

To make sure he understood, however, Jesus told him a story 
about the kingdom of heaven, in which righteousness is defined by 
the mercy of a king who wished to settle accounts with those who 
had been entrusted with part of the royal treasury. One official had 
lost an astronomical sum of money. The king therefore ordered the 
man to be sold as a slave and his assets seized. The official pleaded 
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for more time to pay the money back. It was a desperate and entirely 
unrealistic gamble, but be had no choice. 

Amazingly, the king had pity on the man. He didn't work out a re~ 
payment schedule; he simply wiped out the enormous debt, down 
to the last penny 

How should the official have responded? Sadly, as soon as he had 
left the king's presence, he accosted someone else who owed him 
lunch money and tried to strangle the debt out of him. 

Was this official a complete moral nitwit? He had thrown himself 
on the mercy of me king and been granted an unimaginable pardon. 
Shouldn't he have been dancing and shouting with joy? Shouldn't 
he have forgiven the other man's paltry debt, gladly telling him the 
story of his own miraculous forgiveness? After all, isn't that how we 
live the Christian life? 

Or maybe 1 hear the pardon and take it for the good news that it 
is* but I don't experience the fullness of the king's mercy because I 
have not accepted the magnitude of the debt, ! might think, I've 
made a few unfortunate business decisions. Now its up to me to sort 
out this mess. So it is for all of us for whom the Christian faith has 
become more of a religion of good works than a gospel of mercy. I 
accept the forgiveness of God and the gift of his spirit— hallelujah! 
And then I promptly turn around and by to figure how I might earn 
God's favor by being a good Christian, 

Only in poverty and mourning can we accept the full truth of our 
stn and our need for redemption Only in meekness will we give up 
trying to redeem ourselves and accept the gift as a gift. Only then 
will we be captivated by the miracle of mercy and hunger to be like 
this king, to desire his character in us. 

What about the end of that story of the unmerciful servant? After 
the king had finished upbraiding the official, did he send him on his 
way, with a wag of the finger and a slap on the wrist? No, the king 
hands the man over to the torturers. Jesus finishes the parable with a 
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chilling statement: This is how my heavenly Father will treat each 
of you unless you forgive your brother from your heart" {Mt 18:35). 

Much as we might like to excise this portion of the story, the par- 
able actually makes less sense without it The servant knew that jus- 
tice demanded some kind of payment Mercy and pardon are mean- 
ingless without justice as the background. If, for example, I always 
allow my children to do as they please, if I continually turn a blind 
eye to their misdeeds, if 1 never hold them to a higher standard of 
conduct, then what would it mean to say, "I forgive you"? If justice 
is not demanded, then mercy is robbed of its gracious and miracu- 
lous character. If justice without mercy is frightening, then mercy 
without justice is flat and empty of any real value. 

The tragedy of the story is that even though the king forgave the 
debt, this astonishing act of clemency was not received. Fearing the 
king's righteous wrath, the servant ironically refused to accept his 
mercy at face value. And what he could not accept, he could not give. 
His was an exacting world of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. He 
continued to live by the law of justice untempered by mercy, and in 
the end, that is exactly what he received. To truly receive mercy we 
must approach the throne of Cod in poverty of Spirit, mounting and 
meekness, not with some half-baked plan as to how a pardon might 
still be earned after the fact by our own wit or determination. 

The merciful, in turn, are promised God's mercy There is, of 
course, a future sense to the promise: those who are merciful will re- 
ceive mercy from Cod in the final days, for the truly merciful have 
already demonstrated their citizenship in the kingdom. But we 
should beware of making this into a calculative, instrumental rule of 
conduct. Jesus is not saying, "Be merciful to others or God will get 
you." That would be a perversion of the very heart of the gospel and 
of the unity of the Beatitudes themselves* It is not that those who 
demonstrate mercy have earned the mercy of God- Quite the oppo- 
site. Those who know that they have no claim to forgiveness but who 
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have fallen headlong into the hands of a scandalously merciful God 
are enabled to be merciful to others, in turn. The mercy that they will 
receive in the last days is but the crowning completion of the forgive- 
ness that they already gratefully experience today. 

Honestly forgiving those who have wronged us shows the charac- 
ter of God. This is not simply mumbling "Forget it," while continu- 
ing to dwell on the matter privately. Nor is it a matter of trying to 
deny that the wrong ever happened. Rather, this kind of forgiveness 
can look evil straight in the face and call it by name. It does not min- 
imize injustice. It remembers that God himself, in the person of 
Jesus Christ* suffered the worst injustice at the hands of human be- 
ings and still forgave. Such forgiveness, of course, is usually beyond 
what we can muster on our own. The good news is that the merciful 
Father can forgive through us, if only we will let him, 

Dutch evangelist Gome ten Boom was a survivor of the Nazi prison 
camps. She tells of a time shortly after Wjrld War II when she had come 
to preach the gospel in Munich. After the service, a man in a gray over- 
coat approached her. With a repellent flash of recognition, she realized 
that the man had been a sadistic guard at Ravensbruck, where she and 
her sister had been held. Though Conic had survived the experience, 
her sister Betsie had not, and the memory still burned within her. 

The guard had become a Christian since the war and had ac- 
cepted God's forgiveness for his past cruelties. Yet listening to her 
speak that morning, he realized that something else remained. 
Though be did not remember Conie personally, he needed and 
wanted her absolution. He held out his hand in a gesture of fellow- 
ship and asked her to forgive him. 

She stood rooted and frozen, unable to respond. Her own pious 
words about forgiveness of sin echoed in her mind. She knew that sur- 
vivors of the camps who refused to forgive their captois remained pris- 
oners of their bitterness and hate. Faced with the choice herself, she 
found it impossible to experience any mercy in her heart toward this 
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man. Both God and her former tormentor waited for her to respond: 

And still I stood there with the coldness clutching my heart. 
But forgiveness is not an emotion. . . . Forgiveness is an act of 
the will, and the will can function regardless of the tempera- 
ture of the heart "Jesus, help me!" I prayed silently. "1 can lift 
my hand, I can do that much. You supply the feeling," 

And so woodenly, mechanically, [ thrust my hand into the 
one stretched out to me. And as I did, an incredible thing took 
place. The current started in my shoulder, raced down my ami, 
sprang into our joined hands. And then this healing warmth 
seemed to flood my whole being, bringing tears to my eyes. 
"I forgive you, brotherl" I cried, 'With all my heart" 
For a long moment we grasped each other's hands, the 
former guard and the former prisoner. I had never known 
God's love so intensely as I did then. But even so, I realized it 
was not my love. 

Not her love but God's. Not her heart of mercy but an act of obedi- 
ence through which God poured out his mercy. What is impossible 
for human beings is made possible in God. 

In forgiveness we extend mercy to those who have wronged us in 
some way or against whom we have a legitimate claim. The king had 
a claim against the official who had somehow mismanaged the royal 
treasury, and the official in turn had a claim against his fellow ser- 
vant The king took pity on the debtor and showed mercy by forgiv- 
ing the debt, whereas the official lacked mercy and was rightly con- 
demned. Conie ten Boom, brutalized in a prison camp, was more 
man justified in her deep resentment. Empowered by the Spirit, she 
chose the way of forgiveness instead. As she extended her hand to the 
man who had so deeply wounded her, she knew what God wanted. 
Her prayer was a cry for help, where poverty and meekness, mourn- 
ing and hunger came together in a single plea: "Lord, I want to be 
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merciful like you are merciful. But 1 can't do it by myself. I will do 
what little there is within my power. The rest is up bo you* 

We have all been wronged by someone else. Children have been 
wronged by patents and parents by children. Husbands and wives 
are quiet to give and take offense, and neighbor) quarrel. Students 
and teachers, coworkers, and people who are perfect strangers have 
suffered from each other's cruel words or careless actions. Jesus says 
to forgive generously from the heart 

What if I don't feel forgiving? What if there is no compassion in 
my heart for the other? We may think, It is natural to avoid those who 
have hud me, to hold than at arms length because I don't want to be 
hurt again. I am the injured party—and therefore I am justified in 
feeling the way that I do. Any act of mercy toward the other would be 
an extreme act of generosity on my part. 

Our emotions do play a role in our ability to forgive* And if we 
have truly been wronged, then our feelings of injustice are legiti- 
mate. But mercy is not about us or our feelings. As Conie ten 
Boom's story shows, even when mercy is a mechanical act of obedi- 
ence, God can align our hearts with the act If, in extreme circum- 
stances like this, wooden obedience is all we can muster, so be it. We 
forgive the debts of others, because God has forgiven our. 

The Practice of Mercy 

Every once in a while, we read the story of a good Samaritan who 
risks life and limb to come to the aid of a stranger. Medical student 
Greg BJdeout is one such person. He was driving home one day and 
noticed a commotion by the side of a bridge. Another driver had 
sailed off the highway, plunging his SUV into the frozen river. 
While others stood watching, Hideout crawled out across the treach- 
erous ice and took hold of the man's coat, holding his head above the 
water until rescue personnel could arrive. 

In a later interview, Rideout expressed a key aspect of compassion- 
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ate mercy: a focus on the other's need instead of one's own safety. 
Said Rideout, "It is not even a fact of should I do this. It is just some- 
one's head is under the water and he is still alive. I did not give a 
whole lot of thought to it" Seeing the need, he acted. Had he stayed 
on the f i verbank with the other spectators, no one would have ques- 
tioned his wisdom. But a man would have drowned. 

How would we fare in the hands of a God who was just hut not 
merciful? Where would we be without the compassion of God, who 
took pity on our plight and saved us from our own sure destruction? 
We are undeserving recipients of the gift of divine mercy. Knowing 
this, how can we withhold compassion and mercy from others? 

The tact that we celebrate the acts of good Samaritans like Ride- 
out shows that we have not lost our appreciation for self-denying acts 
of compassion. But what of those who stood helpless on the river- 
bank? It is not my intention to judge their motives. I suspect that had 
] been there, I might well have been among them, Several though b 
would probably have run through my head: What could I do that 
would be of any help? Besides, the ice is too dangerous; why risk losing 
two people instead of one? And what wou Id my children do if they lost 
their father? 1 have to think of them too. 

When it comes to developing compassion for others, the world 
doesn't offer us much help. We are taught to protect our own inter- 
ests. Self-concern is the norm, concern for others the exception. We 
are quick to adopt victim language, suing each other for perceived 
damages, all in the name of safeguarding our rights. As long as I be- 
lieve 1 have every right to be compensated for the suffering you have 
inflicted on me, I will feel justified in getting whatever I can. 

Yes, there are such things as real victims of other people's malice 
or irresponsibility. And yes, I believe that there are basic human 
rights that must be protected. But the sad fact is that the language of 
individual rights is not enough in itself to create or sustain a just 
moral order. Imagine a relationship between two people in which 
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each is only concerned about protecting his or her own interests. Is 
this what we would want as a basis for society? For our neighbor- 
hoods? For our families? 

Sadly, of course, there are relationships just like this, where self- 
interest has become the norm. Stable and successful relationships 
require sacrifice, a willingness to set aside my interests for the sake 
of yours. But when i have been hurt, I feel protective of myself and 
am less willing to overlook my needs- Over time the two of us fall 
into an endlessly spinning waltz: each of us needs me mercy of the 
other, but neither is willing to be the first to grant it. 

Come ten Boom had a moral claim against the SS guard; he had 
wronged her in a way that most of us can scarcely imagine. The king 
in Jesus' parable had a moral and legal claim against his irresponsi- 
ble servant If Come refused to forgive the guard, could we blame 
her? If the king refused to take pity on the servant, would we be of- 
fended? Probably not— which shows how much the logic of self- 
interest dominates how we think about such things. The logic of the 
kingdom is different. 

We tend to draw boundary lines and build fences. Inside the 
fence are my neighbors and friends, the ones I am willing to include 
within the orbit of my self-concern. To them I will show compassion. 
Outside the fence are my enemies, those who have wronged me. I 
will have little compassion for them while they remain outside that 
line. The very label "enemy" is enough to justify my refusal to grant 
them mercy. Such is the wisdom of the world. 

But Jesus wants something different from us, for the kingdom of 
God operates according to different principles: 

You have heard that it was said, "Low your neighbor and hate your 
enemy" But I tell you. Love your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute you, that you may be sons of your Father in heaven. . . . 
If you lovt those who love you, what reward will you get? Are not 
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even the lax collectors doing that? And if you greet only your broth- 
ers, what are you doing more than others? Do not even pagans do 
that?' Be perfect, therefore, as your heavenly Father is perfect. 

There is no great moral victory in loving our neighbors. It Is loving 
our enemies that shows our family resemblance to God. As citizens 
of the kingdom, we are to be perfect, not in the sense of unerringly 
following a set of moral rules, but in the sense of pursuing our per- 
fection: to be lite Cod, to be merciful as he is merciful 

Compassion begins with the recognition that we all stand under 
the mercy of God. As Henri Nouwen has written: 

Compassion grows with the inner recognition that your neigh- 
bor shares your humanity with you. ... At the moment when 
you fully realise that the God who loves you unconditionally 
loves all your fellow human beings with the same love, 3 new 
way of living opens itself to you. For you come to see with new 
eyes those who live beside you in this world. 

Nouwen is describing a sacred act of imagination, an ability to see 
beyond the things that divide to that which unites. It takes imagina- 
tion for me to recognize your woundedness through the haze of my 
resentment; to stop seeing you as someone who has hurt me and see 
you si someone whom God loves; to get past seeing myself as right 
and you as wrong to the place where I can remember that we both 
share the same fragile humanity, Because God has broken down ev- 
ery wall that divides us— all of us— from him, we must not allow any- 
thing to stand in the way of our practicing mercy with one another. 
Blessed are the merciful, for they show the nature of God. But is 
this really possible for regular human beings like you and me? Yes, 
because the God who calls us to mercy is also the one who empow- 
ers us. The following true story was related to me by a friend about 
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how her family handled the tragic death of her baby sister. Her par- 
ents' prayerful response to the outrage of this needless loss is a living 
testimony to the power of mercy. With her permission, I share the 
story with you, written in her own words. 

During the third month of my sister's life, she became very ill 
with pneumonia. Her ability to breathe was being constricted 
by the swelling in her lungs. My parents took her to the hospi- 
tal and had her placed inside an incubator. The doctor who 
was in charge monitored my sister for several hours and then 
sent her home with a prescription. That evening, my parents 
fed her the medication and then put her to bed. The next 
morning my father was suddenly awakened by the uncomfort- 
able realization that he had slept through the entire night with- 
out any interruptions from my sister. He jumped out of the bed 
and ran to check on the baby. The only thing he could remem- 
ber of that horrific morning was lifting the tiny, limp body and 
shaking it in order to feel it move. But it laid in his arms, mo- 
tionless and dead. 

According bo my parents, the next few weeks were a blur to 
most of our family members, with my mother in complete 
shock, and my rather in denial. It was discovered that the med- 
ication prescribed to my sister was too strong for her, which 
caused her to lose all control of her muscles. In the middle of 
the night, the baby tried to turn her head from one side to the 
other, but could not fully rotate it, and therefore suffocated to 
death. Her body was cremated and the ashes were scattered 
into the ocean. My parents burned all the pictures they had of 
her, in hopes to eradicate the excruciating pain, . . . 

Several of our relatives suggested that my parents sue the 
doctor. However, after much consideration, prayer, and advice 
from my grandparents, they decided not to take legal action. 
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Rather, they received the conviction from Cod that they 
needed to forgive the doctor and express that to her in letter 
form. According to my mother, this was the most difficult thing 
for her to do, yet after obeying the Lord she felt an overwhelm- 
ing sense of freedom and peace within her heart. She knew 
that her daughter was with the Lord and though things did not 
make sense to her, God knew what he was doing. 

To extend mercy rather than give in to the temptation to seek re- 
venge is no easy task, especially in a lawsuit-addicted culture. They 
could do this only because they submitted themselves to a Cod who 
is himself the embodiment of mercy. But God had yet one more test 
for this family. 

Four months following the death of my sister, I became incred- 
ibly ill with pneumonia. My lungs had begun to swell and my 
fever had hit a dangerous level. My parents lushed me to the 
hospital, only to End out that I had less than a ten percent 
chance of pulling through. In the midst of all the chaos and 
fear, the doctor who had been in charge of my sister ap- 
proached my parents in the waiting room. She asked my father 
if he would allow her to take on my case. Everyone was com- 
pletely flabbergasted. He said he needed some time to think it 
over. As my parents went to the Lord in prayer, they were con- 
victed that this was an ultimate test of their forgiveness. They 
felt an overwhelming sense of peace that God was in control 
and that this would eventually become a powerful testimony. 
They agreed to let the doctor take on my case. 

The next few days were incredibly tense and filled with 
many moments of uncertainty. However, by the fifth day, I had 
come out of intensive care, and was on my way to a full recov- 
ery. On the day of my discharge, the doctor pulled my father 
and mother aside, and with tears running down her face, she 
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expressed sincere gratitude for the forgiveness and grace they 
had extended to her. 

1 know what I would have wanted to do in this situation had I 
been the father My own need for security, a desire to protect myself 
from further heartbreak and loss, would have stood as a barrier be- 
tween the doctor and me, tempting me to make her the villain, and 
keep a tight-fisted rein on the situation. No one would think me a 
bad person for this, Imagining themselves in my position, my friends 
would probably encourage me to protect my interests. All this would 
make it difficult for me to see the doctor's need for mercy— and what 
a merciful God would have me do. 

Should we ever find ourselves in such a situation, may God in his 
mercy grant us the courage to not walk away, leaving another human 
being wounded and alone by the side of the road. 



Purity of Heart Versus the Idolatry 
of Self-Absorption 

Who may ascend the hill of the LORD? 

Who may stand in hit holy place? 
He who fax clean hands and a pure heart, 

who does not lift up hit soul to an idol 

or swear by what is fake, 

PSALM 14:3*4 



.Tut these two words together: church and scandal. What comes to 
mind? 

Most people will think of some episode of sexual misconduct by 
a religious leader, the kind of story mat makes the national news. A 
priest is found to have molested scores of children who were in his 
care, and the public is outraged to rind that his superior; knew about 
it A televangelist is exposed for his secret liaisons, and his loyal fol- 
lowers are devastated. The music ministers run off with a choir 
member. Church officials embezzle funds from the treasury to in- 
dulge their personal desires. Boards fight and churches split, Mem- 
ben of a congregation bicker and gossip about each other. On any 
given day, church-going Christians may cheat on their taxes, be 
mean to their kids and kick the family dog. 

Ironically, from what you see on Sunday morning, you might 
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never know it A family can be having a shouting match in the car, 
but when they pull into the church parking lot, they gather their an- 
ger into a bundle and put on a smile. Some people in turmoil at 
home would rather stay away from church than let anyone see how 
badly they are struggling. They follow what seems to be an unspoken 
but tacitly understood eleventh commandment Thou shalt put on 
thy best appearance in front of other Christians. 

Ask people why they stay away from the church. Not the people for 
whom church is occasionally a lower priority than a nice day at the 
beach; rather, those who haven't been to church in a long time and 
shake their heads when you invite them. What keeps diem at bay? A 
common answer is "hypocrisy" Some use the word like a shield, an ac- 
ceptable defense against having to take the claims of Christ seriously. 
They know that Christians do questionable things, and for that reason, 
the figure they need have nothing to do with the Christian faith. 

Of course, anyone who really expects to see sinlessness in the 
church has a distorted understanding of what the church is about 
The church is not a social club for the sinless but a place of healing 
and refuge for those who are continually seeking God's grace. 

That doesn't mean, however, that the charge of hypocrisy is 
groundless. The problem isn't that Christians do things they 
shouldn't. A church that truly preaches and lives a message of grace 
knows how to handle that The problem comes when Christians try 
to create an impression of cleanliness by hiding the dirt. Where the 
eleventh commandment rules, public and private lives become 
split. People play race when others are watching and quietly agree 
not to pry too far into each other's private affairs. In such an envi- 
ronment, people are shocked when the inevitable scandal breaks 
and the offender is condemned. But few want to question the game 
of spiritual hide-and-seek that made the scandal so shocking in the 
first place. 

At one level, this is a matter of personal integrity, a unity between 
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who we ate on the inside and what we do on the outside. At an even 
deeper level, however, it's a matter of the integrity of the heart itself. 
How pure is our devotion to God? How many idolatrous distractions 
have we allowed to draw our affections away from him? 

In previous chapters we have seen some ways in which our cul- 
ture encourages both self-interest and self-indulgence. But it's not as 
if we are passive victims of the values that surround us; rather, these 
values reflect the all-too-human tendency to make ourselves the cen- 
ter of our own separate universes. We may become too absorbed in 
ourselves and our projects to really give God much drought. If we 
want to know God, to see him as he is, then we must begin to grapple 
with our self-absorption. Only then will we understand why Jesus 
blesses those who are pure in heart. 

Like Whitewashed Tombs 

How a person looks on the outside is not necessarily a reliable indi- 
cator of what lies on the inside. I think of the numerous times J have 
heard grisly stories of murder on the everting news. A man goes on a 
rampage, shooting everyone in sight Reporters interview neighbors 
and coworkers, who are stunned and surprised. "He seemed like 
such a nice guy," they say. "The quiet type . A good father." As the say- 
ing goes, appearances can be deceiving. 

That doesn't keep us from fussing over appearances just the same. 
We don't want people to know the truth about us. We don't even want 
to acknowledge the truth about ourselves. Nobody's done a headline 
news stoiy on us, not yet anyway. But that's not because we've never 
wanted to vent our rage at the world . The man with the gun may have 
acted out what tor us is only a fantasy. How thin is the tine between 
(he two? A woman is convicted for talcing the life of her own children: 
haven't we ever been at wit's end with our own little ones? 

At some point in our lives, we "get religion." We clean up our act 
and work on polishing the exterior that people see. Some of us begin 
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to believe that maybe those things lurking inside us were never that 
bad after all. We think, I'm certainly no worse than the next person. 
Religion becomes a way to fine-tune our self-image, to affirm to our- 
selves and others that we really are nice people, or at least try to be, 
which should count for something. 

But Jesus has something quite different in mind- If religion is 
about justifying ourselves through good behavior, then God is not in 
the religion business. 

Jesus constantly fought against the Pharisees' skin-deep religios- 
ity. We have seen how their attention to microscopic details of the 
law missed the weightier matters of justice and mercy, matters of the 
inward being Jesus found their devotion empty of real significance, 
for they were teaching a manufactured religion that had no connec- 
tion with God; 

These people honor me with their lips, 

but their hearts ere far from me. 
They worship me in mm; 

their teachings are but rules taught by men. (Mt 15:8-9, quoting 

The rules to which Jesus referred included those regarding ritual 
purity. The law specified that priests were to wash their hands and 
feet before coming into the presence of a pure and holy God 
(Ek 30:17-11). Because there were countless ways an ordinary Jew 
could become unclean, the Pharisees insisted on the tradition of cer- 
emonially washing their hands before they ate, and complained that 
Jesus* disciples did not do the same. But Jesus taught his disciples a 
veiy different lesson. 

Did the Pharisees get the message? Apparently not, for later Jesus 
could still be found chastising their superficiality. By all appear- 
ances, they were paragons of religious observance. Jesus could see 
that in reality, however, they were "hill of greed and self-indulgence" 
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(Mt 23:25). To him the Pharisees were like "whitewashed tombs, 
which look beautiful on the outside but on the inside are full of dead 
men's bones and everything unclean" (Mt 23:27), 

Such hypocrisy eventually reached absurdly dangerous levels, Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke all write of a tribunal following Jesus' arrest in 
the garden, where the Sanhedrin (the ruling council of the Jews) tried 
desperately to find some halfway plausible reason to have Jesus put to 
death (Mt 26:57-67; Mk 14:53-65; Lk 13:66-71). John, however, tells us 
that even before Jesus' final and fateful entry into Jerusalem, the coun- 
cil had already decided to get Jesus out of their way for good (J n 11:45- 
53). Perhaps that is why John does not bother to recount the trial itself. 
The high priest Caiaphas eventually pounced on a trumped-up 
charge of blasphemy, of which Jesus should have been found inno- 
cent by Jewish law. But justice was never the goal in the first place. 
This was an assassination plot hiding behind a facade of righteous in- 
dignation. Hie verdict was decided before the trial even began. 

Having falsely convicted Jesus of blasphemy, the council pushed 
for an execution. Under Roman rule, however, they could not carry 
out the death sentence without the governor's consent. They were 
thus obliged to drag Jesus before Pilate. The height of their hypocrisy 
can be seen in a small detail that only John gives us: 

Tnen the Jews led Jesus from Caiaphas to the palace of the Roman 
governor. By now it was early morning, and to avoid ceremonial un- 
cleanness the Jews did not enter the palace; they wanted to be able 
to eat the Passover. (}n iS;jSJ 

The Passover feast was just around the corner. To enter a Gentile's 
residence would have made them unclean, barring them from the 
festivities. So they primly waited outside while they calculated how 
to convince the governor to execute an innocent man. 

Evil thoughts, murder, false testimony— these are the things that 
make a person unclean, as Jesus taught. The delegation that stood 
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before Pilate that morning, therefore, was already defiled. Did they 
know it? Or did they truly believe they were doing the right thing 
without a twinge of remorse? 

But before we judge them too harshly, we should ask ourselves, 
Can people who seem so religious really be so self-deceived? How 
much of our own religious behavior is misguided and hypocritical 
from God's point of view? We go to church and dutifully sit through 
the sermon while silently criticizing some aspect of the pastor's per- 
formance, thinking of where to eat lunch or running down a mental 
list of things that we need to do that day. Afterward, we shake the pas- 
tor's hand and pleasantly say, "Thanks, that was a good sermon," 
though we didn't really listen to what was said. Then Monday 
comes, and life goes on as before; we change nothing about our at- 
titude or behavior. 

We own, display or cany Bibles that we don't read. We pray lengthy 
prayers and sing songs that don't honestly express whafs inside us. We 
waste more money in a given week than we put into the Sunday offer- 
ing. We put Christian symbols on the back of our cars, supposedly as 
a witness to others, then drive as rudely and recklessly as we please. 

This is a matter of integrity. Other people see what's on the out- 
side, but God looks at the heart (1 Sam 167). Where do we focus our 
attention? 

Create in Me a Pure Heart 

Whatever face we show to the rest of the world, God knows the truth 
about us and our character. Nothing escapes his notice, as David the 
psalmist knows: 

O LORD, you have searched me 

end you inow me. 
You know when I sit and when I rise; 

you petceive my thoughts from afar. 
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You discern my going out and my lying down; 

you are familiar with all my ways. 
Before a word is on my tongue 

you know it completely, Q LORD, (Ps J 39-I-4J 

This is the prayer of someone who knows his life is lived in the 
presence of God- The language is personal and intimate. David 
goes even further and prays that Cod would put him under his 
moral microscopei 

Search me, Gad, and know my heart; 

test me and know my anxious thoughts. 
See if there is any offensive way in me, 

and lead me in the way everlasting, (w. 23-34) 

Nothing is hidden horn the God who searches the human heart. 
Why, then, should David ask for God to test him? One reason only; 
he wants nothing within him to stand in the way of their relationship. 

Depending on what we harbor in our hearts, this cart be a danger* 
ous prayer. In many ways David himself was hardly a candidate for 
sainthood. He desired another man's wife and used his power to 
bring her to the palace so he could sleep with her. When she be- 
came pregnant, he tried to cover up what he had done: he had her 
husband killed and married her quickly so that others might think 
the child was his (z Sam 11). TTie crime, of course, could not be con- 
cealed from God, who sent the prophet Nathan to confront the king. 
David was caught, and he knew it. 

There was nowhere to hide, nothing to do but fell down in repen- 
tance. Crushed and broken in spirit, he cried out to God: 

Have mercy on me t O God, 

according to your unfailing love; 
according to your great compassion 

blot our my transgressions, 
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Wash away all my iniquity 
and cleanse me from my sin. 

For 1 know my transgressions, 

and my sin is always before me. 
Against you, you only, have I sinned 

and done what is evil in your sight, 
so that your are proved right when you speak 

and justified when you judge. (Ps 51:1-4) 

No hypocrisy, no cover-up, no excuses- David not only begs for 
mercy, he prays to be washed dean of his sin. He doesn't rationalize 
it away as a momentary Lapse of judgment, His prayer is less about 
his sins than his sinfulness; it is not merely a confession of wrongdo- 
ing hut of wrong-being He knows full well what God is looking for 
in his character 

Surely I was sinful at birth, 

sinful from the time my mother conceived me. 
Surety you desire truth in the inner parts; 

you teach me wisdom in the inmost place. (Ps 51.5-6) 

Even in the face of such a despicable abuse of his God-given office 
as king, David demonstrates the kind of attitude that God blesses: 

Hide your face from my sins 
and blot out all my iniquity. 

Create in me a pure heart, O God, 
and renew a steadfast spirit witkin me. (Ps 57:9-10) 

Surely the God who created the universe could create a new heart 
in a repentant sinner, a spirit that would seek God diligently! Here 
the psalmist pours himself out in meekness and mourning He ends 
up longing to have his heart purified, yearning for a right relation- 
ship with his God- 
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God loved David; generation after generation of Israelites vener- 
ated him as well. He is a well-known and heroic biblical character, 
the handsome and brave shepherd boy who defeated the evil giant 
Goliath. That may make it easier for us to overlook his murderous, 
scheming, adulterous side. 

Would we extend the same courtesy to average human beings? 
Imagine that you and a friend are discussing spiritual matters. This 
thing that Christians call grace just doesn't make sense to me," your 
friend says, "Let's say that a person lives a rotten life year after year— 
a mean, dishonest and spiteful man. Just two minutes before he dies, 
he says the magic prayer to accept Jesus and gets to go to heaven. But 
then there's this other person— a good father to his kids, a loving hus- 
band, a faithful employee and a helpful neighbor. Everyone hates 
the first guy and loves the second one. But unless the good man 
prays that prayer, unless he turns his life over to Cod, he goes to hell, 
right?* She shakes her head. "That doesn't seem fair, and I don't 
know iff could believe in a God like that." 

Does this scenario make you uncomfortable? How would you 
respond? 

Maybe we have the wrong idea about what God wants from us. If 
all he wants is our good behavior, then of course the person who 
makes the sudden deathbed confession doesn't deserve to be re- 
warded with eternal bliss. He certainly shouldn't be given a place 
ahead of the man who seemed to be exemplary in every way. 

But God wants more than good behavior; he wants our hearts, our 
undivided devotion. He isn't a stem taskmaster cracking a moral 
whip at our backs. He is a loving father who wants to adopt more and 
more children into his family. Heaven isn't merely a reward for good 
deeds. If s a homecoming party, a joyous family reunion. 

Realistically, someone who has lived selfishly for decades is not 
likely to relinquish his heart at the last minute. But if he does, God 
will receive it gladly, because that is what he wants from all of us. 
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Conversely, a person may be "good™— even "very good"— by human 
standards but never give her heart to God, surrendering to him what 
he wants. 

That is not to say that God cares nothing about our behavior. The 
Beatitudes teach that we are to recognize our poor state before God 
and crave the righteousness of his kingdom. Purity of heart is one with 
that hunger. True kingdom righteousness proceeds from the inside 
out, from a whote and devoted heart. V\fe can spend a lifetime polish- 
ing the exterior that people see, but the inside will never come clean 
by itself. Clean up the inside, however, and the outside will follow. 

That kind of spiritual housecleaning can only be driven by the 
singular desire to be in fellowship with God, The problem is that our 
devotion is divided. Our world presents us with idols of every kind, 
each commanding a portion of our affections. 

Worshiping at the Wrong altar 

Idolatry is a constant theme in the Old Testament. The one true 
God chase a people to be his own, but they lived among other na- 
tions who had many gods. Time and again the Israelites had to be 
reminded that only one God was worthy of their devotion. And just 
as often, the lesson was quickly forgotten, 

An episode in the life of the prophet Elijah is a case in point {i 
Kings 18-16-45), When King Ahab of Israel married Jezebel, a for- 
eigner, she brought with her the worship of foreign gods. As the cult 
of Baal spread, Jezebel began systematically hunting down the 
Lord's prophets. Eventually there was a confrontation between Eli- 
jah and the prophets of Baal on Mount Garmel. Two altars of sacri- 
fice were set up, and Elijah issued the challenge: The god who an- 
swers by fire— he is God" (v. 24). From morning to night, over Four 
hundred of Baal's prophets danced around the altar, shouting and 
mutilating themselves, calling on their god to answer. Nothing hap- 
pened. When Elijah's turn came, he drenched his sacrifice with wa- 
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ter before uttering a simple and direct prayer. Fire tell instantly from 
heaven and vaporized the waterlogged offering, and the awestruck 
people fell on their faces before the Lord. 

If the story was not framed on both sides by the slaughter of proph- 
ets, this contest would almost be comical The issue of idolatry, how- 
ever, is no laughing matter. Elijah confronted the people with the 
wishy-washy nature of their devotion: "How long will you waver be- 
tween two opinions? If the Lord is God, follow him; but if Baal is 
God, follow him" (1 Kings 18:21). 

The same theme occurs in the Psalms 105 and lo6. The former 
recounts the miraculous deeds of a God who remembers the prom- 
ises he has made to his people. The tone is triumphant and joyful, 
ending with a resounding "Hallelujah [" In Psalm 106, the psalmist 
raises a question: "Who can proclaim the mighty acts of the Lord or 
fully declare his praise?" {v, a). The answer is given immediately: 
"Blessed are they who maintain justice, who constantly do what is 
right" (v. 3). Put in Jesus* words, we should be a people who hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, because we serve a righteous God. 

But the psalmist knows the people's idolatrous history. "We have 
sinned," he says (v. 6), and the remainder of the psalm offers a litany of 
stories of rebellion that the worshiping community knows all too well. 
God repeatedly extends his mercy, but his people continue to provoke 
him. Here is the psalmist's summary of their spiritual bankruptcy: 

They did not destroy the peoples 

as the Lord had commanded them, 
hut they mingled with the nations 

and adopted their customs. 
They worshiped their idols, 

which became a snare to them. 
They sacrificed their sorts 

and their daughters to demons. 
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They shed innocent blood, 

the blood of their sons and daughters, 
whom they sacrificed to the idols of Canaan, 

and the land was desecrated by their blood. 
They defiled themselves by what they did; 

by their deeds they prostituted themselves. (Ps 106:34-39) 

The extreme nature of the language malces it difficult to imagine 
how the words apply to us: I'm certainly not guilty of child sacrifice- 
But to what extent have we "mingled with the nations and adopted 
their customs"? To say that we have "worshiped thdr idols" doesn't 
mean that we've prostrated ourselves at some alternative shrine or 
that we keep mystical little statues on our mantelpiece. Worship 
means "worth-ship," to ascribe worth to something and therefore re- 
vere it. Any person or thing to which we pay homage can be an ob- 
ject of worship and thus of idolatry. To what extent are the things we 
value prescribed by our culture? And where do such values edge 
aver into the category of idolatrous devotion? 

Take sports as an example. There is no limit to what some fens will 
do to show devotion to their team. Some behaviors are dangerous, as 
when violence erupts between rival groups of fans. Others are rela- 
tively harmless, such as going to the stadium half-naked with one's 
body painted in the team colors (regardless of the weather!}. No doubt 
some of the folks who do these things would consider themselves reli- 
gious in the usual ways. The question is whether God ever receives the 
same degree of single-minded devotion. I remember seeing this slo- 
gan for an Internet site: "If basketball is your religion, this is your tem- 
ple." Where is the line between enjoying a sport and worshiping it? 

Or consider another example— dare 1 say it?— chocolate. While 
most people seem to enjoy chocolate, many of us also know some- 
one whose passion borders on the obsessive. Advertisements for 
chocolate frequently picture people in ecstatic bliss as though hav- 
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inga near-religious experience. After all, the botanical name of the 
cacao plant translates to "food of the gods ." Perhaps that explains the 
devotion. There is a brand of Belgian chocolate called Nirvana. And 
serious devotees can buy a lavishly illustrated copy of The Chocolate 
Bible, touted by one person as a book for "practitioners of the Choc- 
olate religion Aren't we all?" 

Yes, I enjoy chocolate too, and I know that all of this is meant bo be 
more or less tongue-in-cheek But the larger point is that we humans 
seem to be built for worship, and a good portion of our adoration is di- 
rected toward someone or something other than God. Whoever or what- 
ever receives mat kind of devotion is, functionally speaking our god. 

It's All About Me 

Purity of heart means that undivided affection is to be given to God 

alone. As Brother Lawrence has written, 

The heart must be empty of alt other things, because God will 
possess the heart alone; and as he cannot possess it alone with- 
out emptying it of all besides, so neither can He act there, and 
do in it what he pleases, unless It be left vacant to Hint. 

Jesus taught a similar lesson when he warned his followers about the 
lute of money: *Ng one can serve two masters. Either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or he will be devoted to the one and de- 
spise the other. You cannot serve both God and Money" (Ml 6^4)- 
Put this way, it may seem like a simple either-or decision. Who will 
you serve? God or Mammon? Yahweh or Baai? 

But in practice it's not so simple. We live in a complex world in 
which many things compete for our affections. Sometimes the 
assault is frontal, sometimes more subtle. Either way, our hearts eas- 
ily become divided It's not that I don*t want to be a good Christian. 
I just want so many other things as well, and God tails to second 
place or below. 
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In a free-market society like our own, we are inundated with con- 
sumer choices that clamor for attention. Take video entertainment 
as an example. I remember hovering ovet an old black and white TV 
set endlessly adjusting the antenna back and forth trying to find the 
least grainy picture. Programming choices were limited, but who 
cared? Now, cable and satellite TV subscribers can choose from 
hundreds of programs- Your neighborhood video store has more 
movies than you could see in a lifetime. At the shopping mall near 
where 1 live there are two cineplexes with a combined fifty-two 
screens. (Yes, fifty-two) You don't even have to check the schedule 
anymore— just go to the mall, and whatever current movie you want 
to see will be playing within the next hour or so. While you wait of 
course, you can shop from dozens of stores or indulge your appetite 
at the food court 

Indeed, the shopping mall, with its endless array of goods, seems 
a fitting symbol for one of our most cherished values: freedom of 
choice. The more options the better, Choice itself has become a 
good, almost an inalienable right. We probably don't need fifty dif- 
ferent kinds of shampoo or toothpaste. Truth be told, they're not all 
that different from each other. But what would you think of a store 
that carried just one brand of toothpaste, even if it was the only one 
you used? Wouldn't you rather shop at a store that gave you a wider 
choice, just in case? 

Of course, the logic of the market virtually demands that there be 
more than one kind of toothpaste. Competition is good for the mar- 
ket, and the consumer reigns supreme, determining the fete of a 
product through the exercise of choice. 

But that kind of power works both ways. 

Marketplace thinking permeates every aspect of our lives, hav- 
ing the power even to reshape our commitments. In a world of cus- 
tomer satisfaction and money-back guarantees, for example, it's 
getting harder to understand why we should stay married to people 
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who no longer male us happy. Ifs not that we actually imagine our 
spouses as commodities with a limited shelf life. But the more 
widespread and dominant market logic becomes, the more other 
ways of thinking get shoved to the side. To some, the idea that we 
should stay in a difficult marriage for religious reasons sounds 
downright quaint. 

Our faith traditions can and should supply alternative ways of 
thinking about the world. But in recent decades in America, religion 
itself has taken on the character and language of the marketplace. We 
go church-shopping to find one with the right programs, as if 
churches were providers of spiritual goods instead of houses of wor- 
ship. Vifc measure the quality of a church service by its benefit to us, 
by what we "get out of it." And congregations themselves turn to mar- 
keting techniques designed to draw potential seekers, sometimes 
highlighting Starbucks coffee and Krispy Kreme donuts as incentives. 

The word religion itself no longer conveys a sense of a security and 
stability; instead it has become identified with "institutional religion" 
and treated with the same suspicion that we give to institutions in 
general. In its place, we now speak of "spirituality," which has taken 
on a more individualized and private meaning. There are potentially 
as many different forms of spirituality as there are spiritual seekers, 
each pursuing his or her own personal sense of significance. 

Churchgoers should expect something from the service: the en- 
couragement to worship, opportunities for fellowship, a lesson 
from God's Word. But marketplace values have a way of transform- 
ing the meaning of these too. Worship becomes mingled with the 
air of entertainment. Fellowship becomes any agreeable form of so- 
cializing between Christians. And preaching may be judged more 
by its personal relevance to my situation in life than by its ability to 
disclose the character of Cod and his kingdom 

Tlie theme that runs through all of this is a preoccupation with the 
self. It's all about me: my goals, my wants, my needs, my preferences. 
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And we may not notice how this attitude is fostered by a consumer cul- 
ture's encouragement of our more self-centered tendencies. We've 
seen similar themes in earlier chapters: advertisers get our attention by 
heightening a sense of need and then offering to fulfill it with some 
product or service. We all have some emptiness to fill, some inade- 
quacy we'd like to correct With the right products as tools, the prom- 
ise seems to go, you can reinvent yourself in more satisfying ways. 

Think back to what I earlier called the "eleventh commandment"— 
the social pressure to put on our best appearance. This is not a mat- 
ter of neatness or cleanliness, but impression management. In the 
secular realm, for example, the way I dress says I'm "in," not "out"; 
fashionable but not trendy; successful but not stuck up about it. Re- 
search has shown that people will spend extra money for designer 
clothing, even if the only difference is the label sewn on the inside 
of the garment where no one but the owner will see. 

Advertisers, of course, play on our concerns about how we look to 
other people, I recendy came across a full-page magazine ad for a 
$300 men's wristwatch. Why spend that much? I wondered. There 
was nothing in the sales pitch about practical matters like accuracy, 
durability or value for the dollar. The major selling point was how 
the watch looks or, more specifically, how the owner will look wear- 
ing it— "distinguished and set apart from the crowd." Try to imagine 
that scenario: someone looks at my wrist, sees the watch, and thinks, 
Oah t you're special. That privilege will cost me a mere $300. 

The point is not that designer fashion is inherendy evil but that 
living in a market-saturated culture encourages us to focus on exter- 
nal appearances. The emphasis is on how I want others to see me. 
One version of this is the temptation to appear more spiritual than I 
really am. Jesus himself denounced this kind of hypocrisy: whatever 
we do in righteousness is for Cod's eyes and not the admiration of 
others (Mt 6:1-6, 16-18). 

And there are more subtle expressions of the problem of self- 
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absorption. Christianity, for example, can become a kind of self- 
improvement project, where God becomes the means and a better, 
more religiously improved self becomes the end. In sociologist Rob- 
ert Wuthnow's words, this is faith as "a technique that some people 
can use to live better lives; it is not so much gospel truth as gospel 
technology." 

This is very different than focusing on how God sees me. Proper 
worship is incompatible with self-preoccupation, unless it is the kind 
of self-examination that points us toward God. It's not about me; it's 
about him. 

We don't have to be blatant egotists to have made self a more ul- 
timate concern than God. We don't have to have life-size self- 
portraits and bow to them each morning. We can be earnest Chris- 
tians who do at some level hunger for God. But if we are to pursue 
purity of heart, we must honestly admit that we hunger for so many 
other things besides God. Our souls are divided by competing de- 
sires—desires that are so often selfish in nature. "Purify your hearts, 
you double-minded,' urged the apostle James (Jas 4:8), referring to 
the spiritual split that divides us within Ourselves and from Others in 
the Christian community: 

What is causing the quarrels and fights among you? Isn't it the 
whole army of evil desires at war within you? You want what you 
don't have, so you scheme and kill to get it You are jealous for what 
others have, andyou can't possess it, so you fight and quarrel to take 
it away from them. And yet the reason you don't have what you 
want is that you don't ask God for it And even when you do ask, 
you don't get it because your whole motive is wrong—you want only 
what will give you pleasure, (fas 4:1-3 NLTj 

Rather than using the word idolatry, James calls this spiritual adul- 
tery: "You adulterers! Don't you realize that friendship with this 
world makes you an enemy of God? I say it again, that if your aim is 
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to enjoy this world, you can't be a. friend of God" (v. 4). 

If we are to know God's blessing, we must resist the enticements 
of a world mat wants to multiply desire and divide our hearts. The 
world wants us to be anxious about our incompleteness and need; 
Jesus wants us to seek his kingdom instead (Ml 6:25-33). We need to 
intentionally set aside the eleventh commandment and return to the 
first and greatest commandment to love God with all our heart, soul 
and mind (Mt 22:37-38). 

For They Shall See God 

What did Jesus mean when he taught that the pure in heart are 
blessed because they will see God? The promise suggests that God 
will actually reveal himself to the righteous. King David writing with 
a purified conscience, looks forward to that blessed vision: 

Though you probe my heart and examine me dt night, 

though you test me, you will find nothing; 
I have resolved that my mouth will not sin. 

My steps have held to your paths; 
my feet have not slipped. 

And I— in righteousness f will see you r face; 

when f awake, I will be satisfied with seeing your likeness. 
(Ps J7.3, 5, 15) 

Just what did David expect to see? We cannot know for certain, 
and it may not be helpful to push the language of sight beyond its 
poetic meaning. To "see God's face" points to a special relationship 
with him, one in which nothing stands between us and him. God 
himself described his relationship with Moses in this way. Rather 
than reveal himself in visions and dreams, God chose to speak to 
Moses directly: 
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With him I speak face to face, 
clearly and not in riddles; 
he sees the form of the LORD, (Num 12:8) 

Instead of tying to draw mental pictures of what Moses saw, we 
should marvel instead that such a connection with the living God is 
even possible. 

Do I want that kind of intimacy with God? Frankly, I'm not sure. 
To use James* words, I have a long history of friendship with the 
world. I know that I will not find my blessedness there, but I am 
loathe to give it up all the same. Purification implies having my 
worldly things taken from me and put away though 1 haven't fin- 
ished playing with them yet 

But that is why we cannot take this Beatitude in isolation from the 
others- When Jesus says, "Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will 
see God," the previous Beatitudes are implied as well. Purity is not a 
law to follow but the desire of those who are poor and meek of spirit, 
convinced of their own frailty before God, Those who thirst to see 
his will done want to see the light of his righteousness shine into ev- 
ery dark comer of (he universe, including the darkness that hides in 
the deepest recesses of their own hearts. 

Does God seem distant and mysterious? Have you ever prayed for 
God to show himself to you, to let you know that he is in fact at work 
in your life? Sometimes the silences that follow seem to go on for- 
ever. Here again, the psalmists help, because even the most desper- 
ate of psalms has a flip side— the painful cry of an abandoned soul 
stands out against the background of remembered grace. It is like the 
forlorn lover remembering the Beloveds smile, the sound of laugh- 
ter, the touch of a hand. The psalmist longs to see that face again. 

When God seems shrouded in mystery, when we cannot see his 
hand nor feel his presence, we must stop to consider whether it is be- 
cause be is absent or because our hearts are not pure. I don't mean 
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that we must be sinless to have the blessing of God's friendship. That 
would make a mockery of the gospel. But if we want to know Cod, 
perhaps we should begin by praying dangerously that he would search 
our hearts- He knows what's there— do we? Are we willing to have 
him show us what stands between us and him, whatever it may be? 

The apostle Paul once wrote, "Now we see but a poor reflection 
as in a mirror; then we shall see face to face. Now I know in part; 
then I shall know fully, even as I am fully known" (1 Cor 13:12). For 
the present, our understanding of God and his ways is indirect and 
incomplete. There will come a day in which we will know him face 
to face, and our questions will be laid to rest. To know God as he 
knows us? What an extraordinary promise. To those who pursue God 
wholeheartedly, he promises the greatest of all blessings: himself. 
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Peacemaking Versus the Violence 
of Self-Righteousness 

Turn from evil and do good; 
Seek peace and pursue it 

PSALM 34:14 



It was late Saturday night My wife and I, both graduate students at 
the time, were walking home from dinner at the home of another 
couple who lived one street over from our apartment The evening 
was clear and crisp, and we chatted as we walked. 

As we walked I noticed five darkly clad young men in the dis- 
tance, ambling along toward us in a loose-knit group. They seemed 
to take no nonce of us, but something in my stomach tightened. 
However, not wanting to be an alarmist I kept my fears to myself and 
continued walking. 

I hoped, of course, that they would simply pass us by and I could 
lay my irrational fears to rest but instead, the teenage boys surrounded 
us. One of them pulled what looked like a cheap revolver from his 
pocket, casually placed the short muzzle against my stomach and de- 
manded my wallet They were cocky, confident, almost amused. I 
gave them what they asked tor, and they turned to my wife. She 
showed them that her pockets were empty-, she wasn't carrying a purse. 
Satisfied, they simply smiled and strolled away at a leisurely pace. 

We got home and called the police. "Hie next day I had to go over 
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several books of mug shots, but it was no use. I hadn't looked closely 
enough at any of their feces to be able to identify them. 

Really, we had lost very little— I was carrying only a small amount 
of cash (remember, we were graduate students), and after a few 
phone calls, we weren't responsible for the fraudulent charges 
against our credit cards. We were simply grateful to God that we 
were OK. My wife seemed to quickly and genuinely put the experi- 
ence behind her- that was the end of it for her. 

But not for me. 

For at least a month afterward, I lived the experience over and 
over in my dreams. I felt shamed and violated, Something more than 
a wallet had been taken from rat, and it had been done with cool 
detachment^ as if it were the easiest thing in the world. My dreams 
played out like martial arts movies. It didn't matter that there were 
five of them and one of me— in the end, I was always the last man 
standing. Plain and simple, I wanted revenge. 

But life doesn't play out like the movies. Human bein^ lie, cheat, 
steal and hurt others in an infinite number of ways, and are never 
caught or punished. Tlie powerful take advantage of the weak; big 
people bully little people. As we saw in chapter four, a world that has 
turned away from God can be a rough place to live. 

How should we respond to this? Obviously we must refrain from 
evil ourselves. But then what do we do? We are still confronted with 
the shrapnel of sin even/where we turn. We ourselves have been the 
victims of other people's malice or carelessness. Do we simply en- 
dure and wait for God to save us? 

"Blessed are the peacemakers,'* Jesus taught *f° r they w iU b* 
called sons of God." We are accustomed to thinking of peace as the 
absence of something, whether war, violence, hatred or conflict. The 
biblical understanding of peace, however, is far deeper and richer it 
is the presence of wholeness, of blessedness itself. Our calling as fol- 
lowers of Jesus is not simply to endure evil and pray that it will go 
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away. We are to be peacemakers, not peace-wishers. We are to act as 
agents of peace in a world torn by violence- And we will need to 
begin with the violence that crouches in our own hearts, ready to 
spring on anyone who becomes our enemy. It's easy to self- 
righteonsly justify our own anger and malice toward others when we 
live in a self<entered culture. Instead, Jesus calls us to be peace- 
makers and commands us to do something mat seems contrary to 
our very nature: to love our enemies. 

Hating Our Enemies 

Christians work hard at being nice people. Some of us axe taught to 
smile no matter what the circumstance, even if it kills us. Don't hit, 
don't yell, don't swear. Of course, the world is not always a nice 
place t which makes it difficult to be nice people. If someone does 
something to hurt us, putting on a smile might keep us from making 
the situation worse, but it won't erase the resentment we feel inside. 
What are we supposed to do with the anger that boils in our chest? 
The ancient poets who gave us the Psalms knew what to do: they 
expressed their raw outrage to God. Some psalms fairly explode with 
anger and the frank desire for vengeance, in ways that would make 
some of us blush. Secure in their blamelessness, they call on Cod to 
punish their enemies. Try to imagine the following lines as some- 
thing tike an Israelite folk song: 

O Daughter of Babylon, doomed to destruction, 

happy is he who repays you 

for what you have done to us— 
he who seizes your infants 

and dashes them against the rocks. (Ps ij,j:8-g) 

What is that doing in our Bibles? Who among us would dare to say 
such thi ngs? Such language seems improper for a good religious per- 
son to speak, let alone sing in public! 
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If we are not being harassed and abused by enemies, we find it 
hard to identify with the sentiments of this psalm. But what if we were 
ripped from our homes by a foreign power? What if we had to stand 
by and watch our cities destroyed, our neighbors slaughtered? What 
kind of language would we use? What songs would we sing, thinking 
about the homes we would never see again? The psalmist expresses 
something we already know but are not always prepared to admit: 
even good religious people can harbor violence in their hearts. 

Psalm 139 is saturated with a sense of intimacy with God. Then, 
without warning, a spasm of hatred erupts from the poem: "If only 
you would slay the wicked, O Godf (v, 19)- Expressions like this are 
common in the psalms. They are the outcries of people who Feel 
they have been victimized, a pain that most of us understand- We 
know what it means to wish for a chance to avenge the injustice. If 
others have hurt us, a part of us wants them to hurt too. 

The honest emotion that fills the Psalter reminds us that God is 
neither prim nor squeamish. He hears every angry word shouted at 
the ceiling. This does not mean, however, that he will look the other 
way no matter what. We need not stuff our anger down a hole and 
pretend it doesn't exist, but neither should we let it have free rein. As 
Psalm 4 instructs: 

In your anger do not sin; 
when you are on your beds, 
search your hearts and be silent (Ps 4:4) 

The psalms move us from anger and bewilderment to self- 
examination, trust and even praise. The knowledge and practice of 
the Beatitudes can do the same. Poverty, meekness and mourning 
give us a broader perspective on our enemies; mercy and righteous- 
ness direct our paths. Without such help, the oppressed too easily be- 
come self-righteous oppressors. We who may claim to be victims of 
other people's malice end up victimizing others, feeling somehow 
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that this is only fair. Violence is self-justifying. No wonder it so easily 
escalates out of control. 

The way of Jesus, however, is not the way of violence, hatred and 
revenge, not even against those who have done the greatest injustice 
imaginable. Look again at the story of the betrayal, arrest and cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. What happens when a righteous man sees the earthly 
powers that be lined up against him, ready to take his life? 

Peter chose the way of the sword- It was a knee-jerk response that 
Jesus rebuked. Then Peter and the rest of the disciples fled in the 
face of superior numbers. Fight back or flee: are these the choices 
we would have made if put to the test? 

Jesus made a different choice. He had the power to prevent his ar- 
rest, but chose not to use it (Mt 26:5054). Neither did he turn and 
flee. The end result was that an innocent man suffered for crimes he 
did not commit, a powerless victim in an unfair world. 

Sometimes, it seems, the good guys don't win. 

No, you say, that's not how the story ends. Jesus won. His defeat 
was only a temporary illusion. He triumphed over death and will 
one day return to complete his victory. 

It's true that the story isn't over yet and that Christians look forward 
to a triumphant future. Yet in this life we continue to see the marks 
of injustice and violence wherever we look. And if we are honest, we 
have to admit that even though Christ has supposedly set us tree from 
the power of sin in our own life, we still often act as if that liberation 
never happened. The Bible insists that those who follow Jesus are to 
follow the way of the cross. It is a symbol of victory, but also of strug- 
gle, the struggle to live a gospel of peace in a world of violence. 

The Bible also tells us that we were created in God's image. One 
mark of that image is a sense of justice that must be satisfied. We 
want the good guys to win and the bad guys to lose The question is, 
how much are we willing to condone just to make sure that the good 
guys come out on top? 
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Vengeance Is Mine 

We live in a world where images of violence permeate every level 
of social life. It is presented and even celebrated as a solution to our 
problems. We ieam this from an early age. Bill Cosby reports trying 
to explain to nine-year-old Peter what Jesus meant by "turning the 
other cheek." "If somebody hits you, you don't hit him back," 
Cosby begins, 

Confused, Peter replies, "Jesus said be a wimp?" 

"No, not a wimp, a lover of peace." 

"It don't sound too smart. Why don't the guy who hits me love 
peace first?" 

That's our question too, isn't it? If the other guy loved peace and 
didn't hit me in the first place, there wouldn't be a problem. He 
started it— I'm just reacting! 

Cosby tried again. He explained that Jesus was teaching that "You 
have to be bigger than the other person." 

After a moment's thought, the boy responded,, "If you're bigger, 
you should definitely hit back." 

These words may be humorous coming from a child, but they re- 
flect an attitude that leads to tragic results in the lives of adults. A 
Massachusetts man was recently found guilty of beating a smaller 
man to death. Both were attending a practice hockey game in which 
their sons were playing on opposite teams. They got into an argu- 
ment. The smaller man provoked a fight and was pummeled to 
death. One man dead. One sentenced to prison. Two broken fami- 
lies. The monstrous irony: the one father killed the other for encour- 
aging his son to be too rough. 

Is this just an isolated incident, an unusual case of violence be- 
tween two disturbed individuals? Or is it a symptom of something 
bigger, a problem with our cultural rituals? Competitive sports al- 
ready tend to heighten the us-versus-them mentality, especially with 
cheerleaders on the sidelines chanting helpful things like "Beat 'era, 
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bust 'em— that's our custom." Many parents want their children to 
participate in League sports for the positive reasons of getting exer- 
cise, meeting other children and learning teamwork. But some par- 
ents and even coaches make winning the only goal, putting im- 
mense pressure on the kids. At some point, children begin to leam 
that bumping, shoving and physical aggression are acceptable, if it 
will help win the game (and if the referee doesn't see it). 

Violence is part of our collective cultural imagination. Holly- 
wood filmmakers, for example, have long preached the message of 
redemption through violence. The classic genre of westerns, set 
against the backdrop of a wild and untamed frontier, teach repeat- 
edly that violence is a necessary way of life. Films of other genres 
also teach the same message. In story after story, heroes and heroines 
are set on by their enemies. There is a showdown with a gunman, or 
a fistfight in the schoolyard, or a battle between starships. The good 
guys must win, and often do so by resorting to some form of violence 
of their own. 

We accept this without question. The violence may be cartoon- 
like and slapstick, and we laugh it off without a thought. Or charac- 
ters may be written one^dimensionally — they are all good or all evil, 
one but not the other. What the bad guys do is bad. What the good 
guys do is good, even if it means the use of violence. 

This is particularly true of tales of revenge, which bring a cleans- 
ing feeling of closure when the bad guy finally gets what he deserves. 
Alexandre Dumas's nineteenth-century novel Tfte Count of Monte 
Crista is probably one of literature's best known stories of revenge. 
The title character is a poor sailor named Edmond Dantes, who is 
the hapless victim of a conspiracy and wrongfully imprisoned in the 
Chateau d'lf There in prison he forms a fast friendship with an eld- 
erly priest who tells him the location of a vast treasure, hidden on the 
island of Monte Crista, When the priest dies, Dant&s escapes and re- 
trieves the treasure. He then reappears in French society as the 
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myslerious Count of Monte Cristo and plots his vengeance against 
the three men who conspired against him: Danglars, Villefort and 
Mondego, the latter of whom has married the lovely Mercedes, the 
woman who once was to be Edmonds wife. But though the basic 
outline of the story is the same both in the novel and in modem film 
adaptations, Hollywood versions tend to teach a different moral than 
the one Dumas intended. The most recent treatment is a Disneyfied 
retelling that takes important liberties with the story. 

The film version of Monte Cristo s vendetta has a keenly cruel 
edge. Danglars is left hanging by his neck at the end of a rope. Ville- 
fort is tricked into revealing his crime to the gendarmes. He is 
shoved into a prison wagon, and there finds a pistol, supposedly left 
by Monte Cristo to give Villerbrt the option of suicide. He puts the 
gun to the roof of his mouth and pulls the trigger— but the pistol is 
not loaded. The count mocks him: "You didn't think I would make 
it that easy for you, did you?" 

The conflict with Mondego climaxes with a duef They were 
once friends, and at one point Edmond decides to let him go as an 
act of mercy. But the proud Mondego will have none of it, and in 
the end Dantes runs him through with a sword. "What happened to 
your mercy?" asks Mondego as he lay dying. The flippant response: 
"I'm a count, not a saint" 

The final scene finds the triumphant Dantfes standing before the 
Chateau d'lf, looking out to sea. He is repentant, but only mildly so. 
It's difficult to tell whether he now believes his vendetta was morally 
wrong, or merely unfulfilling He promises Cod and the departed 
Abbe* Faria, his mentor at Chateau d'lf, to use his fortune for good. 
Turning his back on the sea, he walks away arm in arm with Mer- 
cedes and the son he never knew he had. One supposes they will 
now go home to create a happy and loving family, with the cruelty 
and violence of recent events promptly forgotten. As the scene 
fades, another image is overlaid on top of it. It is the phrase that a 
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previous prisoner had scratched into the wall of Edmonds cell, a 
message that once tormented him: "God will give me justice * We 
are meant, presumably, to understand that Monte Cristo's revenge 
had something of the blessing of God. He had only to politely ex- 
press the proper regrets and then go home to live happily ever after 
with his family. 

All this is very different from the narrative Dumas wrote. While 
the screenplay has Edmond and Mercedes reuniting happily as lost 
lovers, in the novel they part in sorrow. Most important, the moral 
and spiritual thrust of the story has been profoundly altered. The 
novel makes it dear that Monte Cristo sees himself as the instru- 
ment of God's righteous vengeance. But innocent people die when 
the vendetta goes tragically wrong. In horror, Monte Cristo comes 
face to face with his own arrogance. Once confident that his cause 
was just, he now Ends himself to be the perpetrator— and repents of 
violence. Danglars was to be his last victim, but is offered forgiveness 
instead. The novel ends with the Count's poignant words of counsel 
to his friends: 

Tell the angel who will watch over your life to pray now and 
then for a man who, like Satan, believed himself for an instant 
to be equal to God, but who realized in all humility that su- 
preme power and wisdom are in the hands of God alone. . . . 
Never forget that, until the day God deigns to reveal the future 
to man, the sum of all human wisdom will be contained in 
these two words: Wait and hope. 

Peacemaking begins here, where those who wait and hope resist 
the temptation to take their own revenge, to let violence beget more 
violence. 

Though likely not on the same scale as the fictional Monte Cristo, 
we have all been victims of some form of violence, and we have all 
been perpetrators. Whether physical violence or emotional, we feel at- 
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tacked or belittled in out person. We want to lash Out, hurt back. 

You don't have to be a victim of crime to know how that feels. 
Your parents may once have accused you of something you didn't 
do, and you couldn't convince them that you were innocent. You 
were punished unfairly— and some part of you wanted them to dis- 
appear from your life forever Your wife or husband speaks harshly bo 
you; you feel like your character h being attacked. Automatically 
you strike back, saying something even more hurtful in return. 
Someone takes "your" parking space, and you think about waiting 
until he is Out of Sight so you can. let the air out of his tires. A friend 
betrays something you told her in secret. Burning with shame and 
rage, you wonder how you get back at her for what she's done to you. 

Injustice breeds anger. This is as it should be. But as we have 
seen, the Bible also teaches: "In your anger do not sin" (Ps 4:4; see 
also Eph 4:26). For the Count of Monte Crista, this may have a pas- 
sive meaning: wait and hope, don't do violence, refrain from re- 
venge. That's certainly a reasonable Erst step, Jesus, however, coun- 
sels a more active approach. He wants us to make peace, not just wait 
for it to happen, 

The Way Things Ought to Be 

What many of us think of as "peace" is 3 greatly watered-down con- 
cept compared to the one found in the Bible. Often we mean the 
word in a negative sense, that is, to describe the opposite of some- 
thing else. A country at peace is one that is not at war. Or when a 
man says that he wants peace in his household he means that he 
wants the bickering and nagging to stop. But what about the alterna- 
tives? What about love, care and concern— the positive things we 
would want to see in a family? Shouldn't these be a part of the mean- 
ing of pence? 

According to the Bible, peace is the presence of wholeness and 
blessing, embodied in the ancient concept of shalom: 
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In the Bible, shalom means universal flourishing, wholeness, 
and delight— a rich state of affairs in which natural needs are 
satisfied and natural gifts are fruitfully employed, a state of af- 
fairs that inspires joyful wonder as its Creator and Savior opens 
doors and welcomes the creatures in whom he delights. Sha- 
lom, in other words, is the way things ought to be. 

True peace, in other words, is not merely the absence of things we 
don't want, but the presence of things that God wants. A country that 
Is not at war may still be divided within itself by economic and social 
injustice. That is not peace. A family may manage to keep the shout- 
ing down and avoid open conflict. But if they know nothing of de- 
light joy and wholeness, then that household does not know shalom. 

Even the church may lack peace, a problem that is centuries old. 
Paul, for example, had to watch new Christians in Rome quarrel 
among themselves about proper religious behavior. Some of the 
Jewish converts were apparently not quite ready to give up all the 
dietary restrictions they had practiced for so long They looked 
down on those who ate what they considered to be forbidden foods. 
Into this emotionally charged and divisive atmosphere, Paul cast 
these words: 

For the Unborn of God is not a matter of eating and drinking, but of 
righteousness, peace and jay in the Hoiy Spirit? because anyone who 
serves Christ m this way is pleasing to God and approved by men. 

Let us therefore make every effort to do what leads to peace and 
to mutual edification. (Bom 14:17-]^ 

Instead of sniping at each other, even for religious reasons, we 
must pursue peace. This should be a hallmark of the church, be- 
cause it is precisely what God's kingdom is all about, Jesus is our 
peace because he has torn down the walls that divided us from God 
and horn each other (Rom 51; Eph 5:14-18; Col 3:15). That part of 
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the work is done. Cod's shalom has broken into our world through 
Jesus, Our job is to make that truth known in the way we live. 

The people to whom Jesus refers as peacemakers don't make 
peace in the sense that they have to manufacture it or create some- 
thing out of nothing. Rather, they are agents of God's shalom. They 
imagine a world ruled by a just, righteous and loving God and work 
to bring the world closer to that picture. In their own behavior and 
relationships, they show that peace and reconciliation are living pos- 
sibilities rather than airy and impossible goals. 

But we must remember that the way of peace runs afoul of what 
others might consider common sense. Nowhere is this more obvious 
than in Jesus' teaching about how we are to respond to our enemies* 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus goes right to the heart of the mat- 
ter, challenging the religious rationalizations of his hearers: 

You have heard that it ma said, "Lave your neighbor and hate your 
enemy" But I tell you: Lave your enemies and pray for those who 
persecute you, that you may be sons of your Father in heaven, (Ml 
5-43-45) 

The command to love one's neighbor, of course, was already an 
important part of the Jewish tradition, and Jesus affirmed it as the 
second greatest commandment, neiet to the command to love God 
(Lev rg;i8; Mt 22:37-59). Nowhere in the Old Testament will you 
find the command to hate one's enemy. This was apparently added 
by interpreters who reduced the teaching of the Law to a simplistic 
and self-serving formula. Nevertheless, the teaching has a common- 
sense ring. Who would blame us, in Jesus' century or our own, for 
hating our enemies? Who would seriously fault us for not loving 
those who have hurt or offended us in some way, or for neglecting to 
pray for then welfare? Yet this is precisely what Jesus commands. 

Several times in the Sermon, Jesus says in effect, "I know what 
you've been taught to believe about the commandments and God's 
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way. I'm teaching you something different Now — if you want to 
know what the kingdom of heaven is about, then do this." These 
commands are what ethicist Clen Stassen calls "transforming initia- 
tives" and they are at the heart of peacemaking. 

Jesus consistently pushes his listeners to move outside the narrow 
limits of their previous moral ideas. So you think you're only guilty 
of murder if you've actually killed somebody? Think again: you are 
already answerable to God if you're merely angry enough to kilt 
someone. So what should we do differently? Think of those who 
have a complaint against us, and make peace with them (Mt 5:21-26). 
Is someone causing you grief, making your life miserable? Don't 
give in to the temptation to retaliate- Instead, Jesus teaches: 

If someone strikes you, stand there and take it If someone drags you 
into court and sues for the shirt off your back, giftwrap your best 
coat and make a present of it And if someone takes unfair advan- 
tage of you, use the occasion to practice the servant life. No more 
tit-far-tat Stuff, Live generously. (Mt 5:3^42 The Message) 

We should not take this as a "new law." Jesus is not giving us a new 
set of roles to follow, things we have to do for God to he happy with 
us. Rather, he wants us to know that this was the intent of the law all 
along— to shape us into people who want God's peace and are will- 
ing to pay the price for it. In a world such as ours, of course, this can 
be risky business. If I try to make peace with my enemies, how do I 
know that they won't ay to take advantage of me in some way? And 
if I let them take advantage of me, won't they keep doing it? 

Yes, quite possibly. There is always the hope that, to use the lan- 
guage of the Proverbs, a gentle answer will turn away wrath (Prov 
15:1). Paul, too, quotes Proverbs as he counsels what to do when we 
feel like getting back at someone: 

if your enemy is hungry, feed him; 
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if he is thirsty, give him something to dunk. 
In doing this, you will heap burning cook on his head, 
(Rom U30; Pw 25x1-22) 

Surely there are people on whom we might like to heap burning 
coals! But the image probably refers to an ancient ritual of repen- 
tance. The proverb, in other words, teaches the traditional wisdom 
that if you repay evil with good, the person may repent 

But not always. 

Peacemaking involves risk. Giving our enemies food and drink 
means identifying and meeting their legitimate needs, something we 
are not inclined to do. There is no guarantee that they will respond 
with repentance, let alone gratitude or kindness. If peacemaking is 
something we do so people will like us r we're in for disappointment. 

Peacemaking is something we do when we know that God's sha- 
lorn is already present in the world and we want to see it spread and 
seep into every cultural crack and crevice, Stassen pub us back on 
the right track: 

The call to follow Jesus' way of peacemaking is also a call to 
take up his cross. It will involve some sacrifice. But it is not sac- 
rifice for the sake of sacrifice, or for the sake of purity and with- 
drawal from the world. It is sacrifice tor the sake of deliverance 
from the alienating processes that destroy us. 

This is the bigger picture that should guide our imagination. Peace- 
making is not about making the world safer for me; if s about chal- 
lenging the powers of death with the powers of life. Peacemaking is 
not merely refraining from evil or running away from it; it is con- 
fronting evil with good, in the confidence that this is the way of 
God's kingdom. 

Jesus says the same thing about peacemakers as be does about 
those who love and pray for their enemies: they show that they are 
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the sons and daughters of Cod. Those who seek to spread justice and 
reconciliation show a family resemblance to their Father, a just Cod 
who has moved heaven and earth to tear down the barriers to peace. 
When we have been hurt, our natural tendency is often to retali- 
ate. It is not wrong to feel anger where there is real injustice. But we 
must take care lest that sense of injustice inflates itself into an atti- 
tude of self-righteousness, which in turn justifies our Lust for ven- 
geance. God has been merciful to us and in his mercy perpetually 
reaches out to us in a reconciling embrace, We can do no less. Both 
the violence done to us and the violence we plot against our enemies 
are like the hammer blows that nailed Jesus to the cross. As his disci- 
ples, we must die to Our tendencies toward vengeance and violence 
and follow our call to pursue peace. When we leam to treat our en- 
emies as neighbors, everyone will know that God's shalom is for real. 

Remind Me Again: Who Is My Neighbor? 
Loving our enemies is not all there is to peacemaking, though it may 
be the most obvious aspect. It might be useful to think about a cate- 
gory of people that we might consider our enemies and how we 
might change our attitude and behavior toward them. But the point 
is not that we treat our enemies differently, as important as this may 
be. Every relationship is an opportunity; every interaction poses a 
choice. Will we do the things that make for peace? Will we behave 
in a way that furthers the kingdom, that spreads shalom? 

The command bo love our enemies is grounded in a prior com- 
mandment, one that is more basic: "Love your neighbor," Jesus, of 
course f does not mean that we should just love the people who live 
in the house next door. In the kingdom of Cod, everyone is poten- 
tially a neighbor when seen through the eyes of the One on the 
cross. No one can be placed outside the circle of those we are com- 
manded to love, because God places no one outside the circle of 
his love. 
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Peacemaking puts neighbof-love into practice and treats enemies 
as if they were neighbors. We needn't look far to find places where 
agents of God's shalom are needed. What about our own homes? 
Think again about a man who says he T d like more peace in his 
household- Ask him what he really wants. He might tell you he 
would be happy if people stopped shouting and arguing with each 
other- He wants his kids to stop rolling their eyes at him when he 
tries to tell them something and his wife to stop nagging him. 

But this is just a description of what he doesn't want: shouting, ar- 
guing, eye rolling and nagging. What does he want, positively, to see 
in his family? Peace is not the absence of things we don't want, but 
the presence of God's shalom. What would Cod want to see in this 
family when it comes to family relationships? And what is this man 1 ? 
responsibility as a Christian, called by God to be an agent of shalom? 

Imagine what might change if, in situations like these, I were to 
remind myself My mission at (ftts moment is to find a way to bring 
shalom into this family, I might look at things quite differently. If I 
contribute to the shouting and arguing in the household, then 
peacemaking may include changing my own attitude, moving my- 
self out of the role of victim and resisting the urge to strike back. 
When my kids roll their eyes at me, peacemaking may mean taking 
their perspective and realizing how I'm coming across. Perhaps I 
preach moralizing sermons at them and never take the time to lis- 
ten. That may be part of what makes it difficult for them to listen to 
me, and that is something I can change. If I feel like my wife is nag- 
ging me to death, do 1 ever stop to consider whether she has a legit- 
imate complaint? And if she does, am I willing to do something 
about it? This too is part of peacemaking. It can be as simple as pick- 
ing up my dirty socks just because it would make her happy. 

Neighboi-love should spill over from our families and into our 
communities. What can we do to bring the blessings of God's sha- 
lom to our neighborhoods and cities? The range of possibilities, is 
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endless, from simply learning to be a more courteous driver to work- 
ing tirelessly for social justice throughout one's life, as long as one's 
earnest desire is for peace* 

Richard Mouw tells the stoiy of pulling into an open space in a 
supermarket parking lot Apparently another driver had intended to 
park there, but he hadn't seen her Furious, she blared her hom. 
What should he do? What would you do? Though he had not inten- 
tionally done anything wrong, he walked over to apologize. "You 
don't know what kind of day I've had," she said and began to cry. 

"It's just been one of those days* How often have we said that? 
Things go wrong that we can't control, and circumstances get the 
better of us, We think someone is being rude or inconsiderate, and 
we can't take it anymore. Tempers flare. In such a climate, even the 
most basic acts of courtesy, politeness or civility can be acts of 
peacemaking. 

Jesus is not commanding us to grit our teeth and act nicely toward 
others even when we don't feel that way. He wants to open our imag- 
inations to see the kingdom possibilities in every situation* It's tempt- 
ing to look at things from a narrow and self-justifying perspective: 
We see ourselves as the victim of someone else's malice or stupidity, 
so naturally our own anger or resentment is fully justified- But the 
Beatitudes help widen our view. We know ourselves to be full partic- 
ipants in the bmkenness of the world, but we hunger to be part of 
what God is doing to restore peace. 

The center of the story shifts: the drama is no longer about us and 
the setbacks we face but about Cod, his kingdom and the penetra- 
tion of shalom into our world, In Paul's language, we are to be am- 
bassadors of God's work of reconciliation, and because of this, "we 
regard no one from a worldly point of view" (2 Cor 5:16-20). So I 
apologize to the driver who accuses me of taking her parking space, 
not because I have to, but because by God's grace I can, and be- 
cause I understand myself to be something more than just another 
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disgruntled individual slumping his way through life. I am an agent 
of peace and work to cultivate the imagination and habits that are 
appropriate to that calling 

Beyond this matter of how we respond to others is the need for 
peacemaking in the very structures of society, Jesus constantly irri- 
tated his opponents by caring for the powerless and the castoBs of his 
day: widows, orphans, lepers. In doing so, he showed that Gcd's sha- 
lorn belongs to all people, not just the privileged. In the kingdom 
Jesus preached, that is the true meaning of justice. The question is 
whether we will use what influence we have to see such justice done 
in the here and now. 

The story of Fiorello LaGuardia is a splendid parable of this kind 
of peacemaking. LaGuardia, former mayor of New York City, de- 
cided one night in 1935 to preside over night court in the poorest part 
of town. An elderly woman was brought before him, charged with 
the crime of stealing a loaf of bread. The woman pleaded her case: 
"My daughter's husband has deserted her. She is sick, and her chil- 
dren are starving." The shopkeeper refused the invitation to mercy, 
arguing that the grandmother needed to be punished as an example 
toothers. 

LaGuardia recognized the requirements of the law and pro- 
nounced sentence; Ten dollars or ten days in jail." But as he did so, 
he reached into his own pocket and paid the fine on her behalf The 
mayor then went even further: "I'm going to fine everyone in this 
courtroom 50 cents for living in a town where a person has to steal 
bread so that her grandchildren can eat," TTie bailiff collected the 
fines, nearly fifty dollars in all, including the contribution from the 
embarrassed shopkeeper. Under LaGuardia 's orders, the entire 
amount was then given to the flustered grandmother 

The law is an imperfect instrument It is meant to administer jus- 
tice and therefore can't be set aside on a mere whim. But in a broken 
world such as ours, those who already hold more power can hide 
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behind the law and deny shalom to those who need it True justice 
may not be possible without sacrifice. 

In the story above, the grandmother, the mayor and even the shop- 
keeper all in some way knew the truth: God's shalom is not served by 
the starvation of innocent children. The difference between LiGuardia 
and the shopkeeper was that one was willing to make a sacrifice and the 
other was not Why? If we are cynical, we might see the mayor as a 
crafty politician, always looking for a few more popular votes. But the 
hopeful might see something else? a man for whom, at that moment, 
compassion and justice were more Important than anything. 

Ours is a world of violent imaginations and petty vengeance, 
rudeness and road rage. As Christians we live with the promise that 
things will not always be this way, and look forward to the day when 
God will once again look on his creation and pronounce it good— a 
world of true and heaven-bom peace. In the meantime, shalom 
needs its agents. To that end, we might take to heart the well-known 
prayer of Si Francis of Assisi: 

Lord, make me an instrument of pur peace; 

where there is hatred, let me sow love; 

where there is injury, pardon; 

where there is doubt, faith; 

where there is despair, hope; 

where there is darkness, light; 

where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 

to be consoled as to console; 

to be understood as to understand; 

to be loved as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive; 

it is in pardoning that we are pardoned; 

and it is in dying that we are bom to eternal life. 
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Blessed indeed are the peacemakers, the ones who spread light in 
dark comers, and love where there is only hatred. They open up for 
us a hope-filled glimpse of bow God intends the world to be. 



Persecution 

The Price of Challenging the Status Quo 

For 1 endure scorn for your sake, 

and shame cavers my face. 
Do not hide your face from your servant; 

answer me quickly, for I am in trouble. 

Psalm 69 -.7, 17 



1 remember standing in the schoolyard with my daughter one day, 
Awaiting for her kindergarten classroom to open. The teachers were 
running late, and the door was locked. One vigorous boy aimed a fly- 
ing kick at the door, no doubt imitating something he had seen on 
television. He pounded it again and again, I looked around to see 
which of the patents he might belong to, expecting to hear a repri- 
mand. None came. The adults just stood around dumbly, watching. 
Other kids started getting into ihe act and still no one responded. Ex- 
asperated, I stepped into the fray and said simply but firmly, "OK, kids, 
lets leave the door alone." Immediately, as if someone had flicked a 
switch, several other parents came forward and restrained their kids. 

Even in the simplest of situations where we know the right thing 
to do, something may hold us back. Perhaps we wait for someone 
else to act first. If fust one person will speak up, we might find the 
courage to join in. Otherwise, it's easier to take refuge in the si- 
lence of the crowd. Years ago in that schoolyard, 1 was glad to have 
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the other parents' voices added to mine. 

But it doesn't always work out that way. A friend of mine wit- 
nessed a different scene at the same school; a mother came to pick 
up her child in the afternoon and saw one boy trying to kick an* 
other, who was desperately trying to get away. With a mother's in- 
stinct, she marched up to the attacker, took him firmly by the shoul- 
ders and told him to stop, At that, the boy's mother suddenly 
appeared (was she watching from somewhere?) and flew at her in a 
rage, screaming that she should mind her own business and leave 
her child alone. 

Being a peacemaker, as we have seen, can be risky business. It 
might be nice to think that doing the right thing should bring an 
appropriate reward: a simple word of thanks, a smile, a feeling of 
accomplishment. But we know the world isn't always like that. 
Kids learn early that speaking up for what's right can result in being 
teased or called hurtful names. Teenagers can he ostracized from 
their groups for standing by their values. Adults who blow the whis- 
tle on injustice and lies in their workplaces and communities may 
have their lives and careers threatened. In short, working for what 1 s 
right, fair or just will not always win the cooperation or the ap- 
proval of others. As a matter of Fact, Jesus suggests that those who 
pursue kingdom-style righteousness will be hounded and picked 
on by the world. Theirs is the kingdom of heaven," he says of those 
who are persecuted. It's the same blessing he bestowed earlier on 
the poor in spirit 

These two BcaLitudes, poverty and persecution, are like a frame 
around the rest. They remind us that the kind of blessing belonging 
to citizens of the kingdom will not fit our typical notions of happi- 
ness, which often thrust aside suffering as if it were a disease to be 
avoided. By now we should: expect this of Jesus' teaching. The pic- 
ture he gives to his followers of a life well lived is at odds with the 
one given by the world. And therein lies the problem. 
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Dark Shadows 

"All the world's a stage," Shakespeare once wrote, "and all the men 
and women merely players." Our lives are lite scenes in a grand play 
directed by God, with the Bible providing the backdrop against 
which the drama unfolds. 

Drama is driven by conflict, and there is plenty of it in the story 
of Jesus. Discipleship means following a man who faced strong op- 
position for dotng his Father's will. There were, of course, many who 
thirsted for a word of hope from God and were drawn to Jesus, But 
he made others nervous or angry. His ministry upset the status quo 
and made the comfortable squirm. 

This was not just a personal matter between Jesus and his ene- 
mies. These were not mere disagreements to be solved by better 
communication techniques, nor differences that could be negoti- 
ated away. The conflict was symptomatic of a deeper divide: the an- 
tagonism that often erupts between the kingdom of God and the 
world In biblical imagery, it is the gulf between light and darkness, 
between those who submit to God and those who reject him. 

Jesus proclaimed, "1 am the light of the world. Whoever follows 
me will never walk in darkness, but will have the tight of life" (Jn 
8;w). Later, during the last week of his earthly life, he was speaking 
to the crowds in Jerusalem. Predicting his coming death, he gave 
them yet another chance to put their faith in him: 

You are going fo have the light just a little while longer. Walk white 
you have the light, before darkness overtakes you, Theman who walks 
in the dark does not know where he is going. Put your trust in the 
light while you have it, so that you may become sons of light ,.,J 
have come into the world as a light, so that no one who believes m 
me should stay in darkness. (Jn 12:35-36, 46) 

And nqt only is Jesus the light of the world, but Christians are called 
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to be light as well. After Jesus gave the Beatitudes, for example, he 
said to his followers. 

You are the light of the world. A city on a hill cannot be hidden. 
Neither do people light a lamp and put it under a bowl. Instead 
they put it on its stand, and it gives light to everyone in the house- 
In the same way, let your light shine before men i that they may see 
your good deeds and praise your Father in heaven. (Mt 5:14*16} 

God himself, he implies, is the one who has Lit the flame in you, and 
he doesn't intend for that light to be wasted. Our job is to bring sha- 
lora in a concrete way that others can see, so that they will recognize 
Cod in what we do and give him praise. 

As children, many of us sang "This little light of mine, I'm going 
to let it shine." We sang it happily, with cute little hand motions and 
clever new verses. And indeed, if being a good Christian means that 
others will praise God like Jesus says, why shouldn't we sing and be 
happy? 

But this is only one side of the story. The idea that Christians are 
to shine like lamps assumes a world shrouded in darkness. And not 
everyone rejoices in the coming of the Light 

John's Gospel most dramatically portrays the Christian life as a 
cosmic struggle between good and evil, light and darkness. His tell- 
ing of the stoty stretches all the way back to creation itself; 

In the beginning was the Ward, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. He was with God in the beginning. Through 

him all things were made In him was life, and that life was the 

light of men. The light shines in the darkness, but the darkness has 
not understood it. (Jn 1:1-5) 

In that eternal Word was the creative power of God, the light that 
shines without being swallowed up by blackness of night. The Word 
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"became flesh and made his dwelling among us" in the person of 
Jesus (Jn 1:14). Tragically, though, many who should have recog- 
nized him with joy and gratitude did not: 

The true light that gives light to every man was coming into the world. 
He was in the world, and though the, world was made through 
him, th& world did not recognise him. He came to that which was 
his own, but his own did not receive him. (]n i:$-u) 

With these verses John sets up the basic struggle that runs through- 
out the Gospel, The conflict is an animosity created when the light 
shines into dark comers: 

Light has come into the world, but men loved darkness instead of 
light because their deeds were evil. Everyone who does evil hates the 
light, and will not come into tke light for fear that his deeds will he 
exposed. But whoever lives by the truth comes into the light, so that 
it may be seen plainly that what he has done has been done 
through God. (Jn y.to-2i) 

Light versus dart; good versus evil As accustomed as we are to 
thinking in terms of good guvs and had guys, it is tempting to read 
these verses as dividing the world into good people and bad people. 
And we, of course, want to imagine ourselves as being among the 
good people. But we know the feeling described above. If we've 
done something wrong, we fear being exposed. We don't want to 
come into the light; we want to hide. 

Have you ever had a fight with someone where you knew that you 
were partly to blame? Imagine arguing with a friend over some of- 
fense. Suddenly she spits out what you have done to hurt her— and 
though you resist admitting it to yourself, you know she's right What 
will you do in light of that realization? 

In such a situation we are faced with a choice. On the one hand 
we know that defensive urge to keep our guilt in the shadows. We 
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might shout angrily, tying to drown out the sting of the other's words 
or the whispering of our conscience. Or we withdraw into stony si- 
lence and by to ignore it. We point fingers, make accusations, use 
sarcasm — anything but face the full and glaring light of truth. 

On the other hand, we read that "whoever lives by the truth 
comes into the light." Just how much do we want the truth to be 
known? How important is it to us that our deeds be "done through 
God"? Are we conscious of being "the light of the world"? That 
means people are watching how we live and deciding whether the 
God we serve is worthy of praise and worship. If we hunger for right- 
eousness, if we want to be good ambassadors of the kingdom, then 
we should rejoice in the truth, even when it hurts. Rather than re- 
beat into anonymous shadows, we must stand humbly in the full 
light of day* 

Christians are called to be light in a darkened world. It is a daily 
decision to live in a way that demonstrates the character of God- In 
this way, we are part of an ongoing drama in which light seeks to pen- 
etrate the gloom. Some who are found crouching in the shadows re- 
spond with joy; others shrink back, preferring the cover of darkness. 

Shine a light into the dark places and shadows flee from that spot. 
But immediately they reappear wherever there is a barrier to the 
light So it is with the life of the faithful. Push back the darkness, and 
someone will eventually throw up a wall, creating more darkness 
and another place to hide. We know that in the long run the light 
will prevail. But until that time, we should expect a world of shadow 
to push back. 

Be Prepared 

Many of us have never had to live with ongoing, active persecution 
for our faith. For us, Jesus' teaching about persecution may seem to 
point to a distant reality. But it is important to remember that the tor- 
menting of Christians began with Jesus' disciples and continues into 
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the present Here are some examples drawn from recent events 
around the globe: 

• India: A group of Christians known for evangelistic outreach 
gathered to worship when a mob surrounded them, throwing 
rocks and threatening to burn them alive. The police ignored the 
church's complaint 

• Nigeria; Twenty-four Christian schools have been shut down for 
refusing to follow the education policies of the state, including 
the requirement that they teach Islam. This is despite the decla- 
ration by the minister of justice that the Islamic legal system im- 
posed in much of the country is unconstitutional. 

• Indonesia. A bus containing forty-five Christian passengers was 
torn apart by a bomb planted under one of the rear seats. Four 
died and seventeen were injured. The bombing is thought to be 
the latest instance of ongoing Muslim terrorism against Chris- 
tians. 

• Pakistan: On a Sunday morning, a Protestant worship service in 
Islamabad was violently halted by a grenade attack. Five were 
killed; forty were wounded. 

• Turkmenistan: Four members of a Protestant house church were 
arrested h beaten and tortured, then released after being forced to 
pay large fines. Foreign nationals involved in Christian work are 
regularly thrown out of the counhy. 

• Laos: Government crackdowns land nearly a dozen Christians in 
jail; some suspect that they are being coerced to sign statements 
renouncing their faith. Political, ethnic and religious persecution 
become intertwined here as many Christians emerge from eth- 
nic minorities known to harbor resistance groups. 

• Colombia: A Roman Catholic archbishop was shot to death while 
greeting guests at a communal wedding. Known as an outspoken 
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advocate of human rights, Isaias Duarte is believed to have been tar- 
geted for assassination by an alliance of local guerrillas and drug 
cartels. Dozens of priests and evangelical ministers have been mur- 
dered since 1998. 

Those of us who live in a relatively free society should never 
take our freedom for granted. We must take it upon ourselves to 
pray for our persecuted brothers and sisters worldwide. We need 
to understand just bow much we have gained through the suffer- 
ing of others who gave themselves, body and soul, for Christ and 
his kingdom. 

The next time you hold a Bible in your hands, ask yourself, what 
did it cast to get it here? I don't mean the price you paid for it or the 
publisher's expenses of printing and distribution. Rather, what was 
the cost in human suffering to preserve this miraculous book so that 
God could speak to us through its pages? In many nations, people 
have the privilege of being able to go to a local bookstore and select 
from a whole shelf full of different translations and formats, color* 
and sizes. But in other lands where Bibles are in short supply, it may 
be easier to appreciate the sacrifices made to bring that book to a 
people who need to hear its message. For example, take the four 
men who wrote the Gospek John Foxe, in his classic Book of Mar- 
tyrs, tells us that Matthew was put to death with a halberd, a weapon 
resembling a battle axe at the end of a long staff. Mark, the author of 
the second Gospel, was tied by his feet, dragged through the streets 
and cast into a dungeon. The next morning he was burned. Luke 
was hung from a tree. Only John escaped a violent death, but not be- 
fore Emperor Domitian had him thrown into a cauldron of boiling 
oil. Miraculously, he survived the ordeal unharmed. The emperor 
then exiled him to the island of Patmos to spend a life of bard labor 
in the mines. 

Christians who can't read the languages in which the Bible was 
originally written (Hebrew and Greek) are further indebted to 
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those who dared translate the stories into the common tongue. The 
much-beloved King James Version, for example, owes its existence 
to the work of William Tyndale, whose great desire was to translate 
the Bible into words that could be understood by every believer in 
England. Church authorities opposed his work, and Tyndale fled 
to Germany. There he was quickly ready with a translation of the 
New Testament, which was printed and smuggled back into his 
homeland. Over the next few years, Tyndale continued to churn 
out new editions of the New Testament and learned Hebrew in or- 
der to translate the Old Testament as well. Copies continued to 
flood England. Enraged church officials decided that Tyndale had 
to be stopped. 

Hie story of his arrest reads like something from a paperback de- 
tective novel. A man named Henry Philips pretended to be Tyn- 
dale s friend in order to gain his trust He invited him to go for a walk 
and led him down a dark alleyway. At a prearranged signal, this 
latter-day Judas betrayed Tyndale into the hands of the men who 
were waiting to seize him. After languishing in prison for nearly a 
year and a half, Tyndale was tied to a stake, strangled and burned. 
His last words were a prayer for the king of England. 

The Bible itself is filled with story after story of the suffering of 
Cod's people. Prophets were harassed and sometimes killed by the 
rulers whom they offended. Such is the fate of those who challenge 
the structures of power in any society. John ihe Baptist embarrassed 
a power-hungry woman named Herodias, and she retaliated by hav- 
ing his head cut off. Jesus was crucified for defying the religious es- 
tablishment, and his followers were repeatedly beaten and jailed for 
the same reason. 

Jesus warned his disciples of the dangers they would face. At sup- 
per on the night he was betrayed and arrested, he had much to say. 
Knowing that he would be leaving them soon, he wanted them to be 
prepared for what lay ahead: 
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If you find the godless world is hating you, remember it got its start 
hating me- If you lived on the world's terms, tke world would love 
you as one of its own. But since I picked you to live on God's terms 
and no longer on the world's terms, the world is going to hate you. 

When that happens, remember this: Servants don't get better 
treatment than their masters. If they beat on me, they will certainly 
beat on you. . . . 

I've told you these things to prepare you for rough times ahead. 
They are going to throw you out of the meeting places. There will 
even come a time when anyone who kilts you wilt think he's doing 
God a favor. They will do these things because they never really un- 
derstood the Father. I've told you these things so that when the time 
comes and they start in on you, you'll be well-warned and ready for 
them. (Jn ij.iS-so; 16:1-4 '^ ne Message) 

Look out, Jesus tells them: if they persecute me, they will cer- 
tainly persecute anyone who follows me. How closely must we waJk 
in his footsteps? Four of the disciples were forced to go the way of the 
cross. Philip, like his master, was scourged and crucified. Andrew 
was tied rather than nailed to a cross, in order to prolong the pain of 
death. Peter asked to be crucified upside down, considering himself 
unworthy to die in the same way Jesus had. Bartholomew was beaten 
before being hung on the cross. He was still barely alive when they 
took him down and cut off his head. Most of the other disciples and 
leaders of the early church met similarly gruesome ends. 

We need to keep persecution in perspective, however. Those who 
die for the faith do not seek martyrdom as a goal in its own right. All 
believers are called to a life of righteousness, but not all are called to 
be martyrs. The latter is simply the unsurprising end result of consis- 
tently bringing light into dark places, of sounding the call for justice 
where injustice reigns instead. The story of Archbishop Oscar 
Romero is a case in point. 
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Romero was bom in El Salvador in 1917 and ordained to the 
priesthood in 1942, During the early years of his career, he was 
known as a timid and cautious man who stayed away from political 
controversy. Jn the hotbed of unrest that was Latin America, Romero 
stubbornly kept his distance from movements that seemed to call for 
social upheaval. This would change dramatically in 10/77, ^ e V* 11 
he was appointed archbishop of San Salvador, At nearly sixty years of 
age and with over three decades of experience in the ministry, one 
might think that Romero would be firmly set in his ways, God, it 
seems, had other ideas. 

Less than three weeks after Romero's appointment as archbishop, 
a protest broke out in the town square of San Salvador. The recent 
election had been fixed, and the people cried fraud. But the revolt 
ended bloodily when armed soldiers attacked the crowd. Romero 
said and did nothing until two weeks later, when a Jesuit priest of 
Romero's acquaintance was murdered, This proved to be the turn- 
ing point. The archbishop asked why there was no official investiga- 
tion. Little by little he came to see the truth: the country was in the 
hands of the rich and powerful, who used violence at will to protect 
their interests. 

Romero took on the role of prophet, becoming a dangerously vocal 
opponent of corruption. He was vilified in (he press, and threats 
against his life began to mount In May of 1979, he presented the pope 
with several dossiers of information collected by his church. In mem 
were numerous reports of human rights abuses in El Salvador, includ- 
ing assassinations by death squads and unexplained disappearances. 
The following year, Romero was shot dead as he celebrated Mass, 

It's easy to romanticize the story, to make Romero into a heroic 
figure who stood resolutely facing death without fear. But he did not 
consider himself to be a martyr, just a man doing the will of God. A 
friend of Romero's recalls a private conversation in which Romero 
reflected on the death threats he received daily: 
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111 tell you the truth. . , . I don't want to die. At least not now. 
I've never had so much love for life! And honestly, I don't think 
I was meant to be a martyr. I don't feel that calling. Of course, 
if that's what God asks of me, then there's nothing I can do. I 
only ask that the circumstances of my death not leave any 
doubt as to what my true vocation is: to serve God and to serve 
the people. 

Oscar Romero was a man who lived under the constant menace 
of assassination. Yet he was more preoccupied with life than with 
death. He did not see himself as a martyr, and like us, he did not 
want to die. Here we should be reminded of Gethsemane— where 
Jesus himself struggled against the honor of death but accepted It as 
the will of his Father, part of a larger master plan (e.g., Mt 2%a, 42). 
The calling of the kingdom is not to martyrdom but "to serve God 
and to serve the people," to pursue justice, to follow the way of Jesus. 
And while those who do so consistently will be loved by some, they 
will be hated by others— sometimes hated to death. 

Persecuted for the Right Reasons 

Up to this point in the Beatitudes, Jesus has spoken of personal char- 
acteristics of the blessed- the spiritual attitudes of poverty, meekness 
and mourning; the insatiable hunger for righteousness and the devo- 
tion of the pure in heart; the habits of showing mercy and working for 
peace. Each of these shows us something about the character of God 
or the nature of his kingdom, suggesting ways in which we might re- 
align our own imaginations, attitudes and behaviors accordingly. 

But persecution is different. It is not something that the blessed 
do, but something that is done to them. It is neither a calling nor 
a spiritual goal While Jesus might direct his followers to cultivate 
meekness or practice mercy, he is not advocating that they delib- 
erately go looking for trouble. Christians are not commanded to 
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seek persecution, nor should persecution in itself be understood 
as a blessing. 

Persecution is the word in this Beatitude that captures our atten- 
tion, because it is dramatic and frightening. But it is not the most im- 
portant word in this verse: righteousness is, Tnat is the persistent 
theme of both the Beatitudes and the entire Sermon on the Mount 
The final Beatitude brings us back full circle to the beginning. 
Those who are persecuted because of righteousness, who are hassled 
and heckled for following Jesus, have good reason for being poor in 
spirit For that reason, they share the same blessing— nothing short 
of full entitlement to the very kingdom of God itself. In other words, 
whereas the other Beatitudes give us a glimpse of the kingdom, here 
Jesus teaches us to be wise about the world. He wants his disciples to 
know the valleys through which the path of blessing may lead. The 
more insistently we follow the way of righteousness, from poverty to 
peacemaking, the more likely it is that we will provoke a negative re- 
action. That's what happens to people whose lives challenge the sta- 
tus quo. 

It's crucial that we insert a qualification here— one which has al- 
ready been implied but needs to be made explicit There are many 
ways Christians may invite persecution. Tenacious and uncommon 
righteousness is one, and this is what Jesus blesses. But we may also 
bring down the wrath of others on our heads for simply being obnox- 
ious, unloving or argumentative- Obviously this is not the kind of 
persecution Jesus meant 

If we take the whole of the Beatitudes seriously, then we should 
be waiy of the temptation to indulge in self-serving pride, especially 
when we think we may be suffering for the sake of the gospel. We 
need to ask ourselves honestly and prayerfully whether we are 
merely suffering for our own foolishness or arrogance instead. A 
Christian can and should take a public stand for what he or she be- 
lieves to be right. But this does not justify harassing or intimidating 
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those she believes to be wrong. Preaching the gospel is not license 
to be rode or impolite, combative or inconsiderate. Evangelism 
doesn't mean accosting people in the street or hounding people into 
the kingdom. 

If we feel put out by an unbelieving world, then we need to make 
sure that we have a clear conscience before God that it Is righteous- 
ness for which we are being persecuted, and not something else, We 
need to examine ourselves, and the Beatitudes can help. The themes 
of poverty and meekness, for example, remind me that I am prone to 
lust for power like anyone else- When I try to communicate the gos- 
pel to someone else, am I relying on the grace of God or my own 
cleverness? If I don't know the answer to a question, will I admit it? 
Am I trying to persuade, or just win arguments? 

In mourning, I remember the tragedy of brokenness. Is there a vis- 
ible humility in me, bom of an honest recognition of my own falli- 
bility? Others should see someone who is willing to admit mistakes 
and apologize when appropriate, not someone with a holier^than- 
thou attitude. I should be known as a forgiving and merciful person, 
not someone who holds on to grudges long after the offense has been 
committed. If I am a person of peace, then 1 should not he known as 
someone who spreads division and gossip. Think of the unkind 
words we have all said about others when they were not present to 
defend themselves. What if the person we were talking about found 
out what we said? We would rightly be embarrassed and should not 
imagine that we were being unjustly persecuted. 

Jesus blesses those who are persecuted for following him, not those 
who are maligned for their own pigheadedness. Following Jesus 
means more than simply calling ourselves "Christian'* regardless of 
our character. That is why Jesus' word about persecution cannot be 
separated from the rest of the Beatitudes: it is the culmination that as- 
sumes all that comes before. Blessed are those who heed everything 
the Beatitudes teach and are persecuted for it, not because it is some- 
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how blessed in itself to suffer persecution but simply because the Be- 
atitudes point the way to the kind of life that God blesses. 

)Kfe don't want to be found congratulating ourselves for "suffering 
for Jesus'* when we are actually pushing people away from the king- 
dom. We need to make sure that whatever persecution we seem to 
face is not simply well -deserved retribution for our own short- 
sightedness. In a world such as ours, the constant practice of king- 
dom righteousness will generate enough trouble in itself. 

Losing Your Life for Jesus' Sake 

Matthew tells us that early in his ministry, Jesus called his disciples 
together and gave them a solemn commission to preach the king- 
dom. He did not paint them a very encouraging picture. "I am send- 
ing you out like sheep among wolves," he told them, to be arrested 
and beaten, hated and persecuted (Mt 10:16)- Discipleship meant 
complete devotion to Jesus, whatever the cost: "Anyone who does 
not take up his cross and follow me is not worthy of me. Whoever 
finds his life will lose it, and whoever loses his life for my sake will 
find if (Mt 10:38-39). Added to the stories of persecution in this 
chapter, this teaching of Jesus makes it sound like true discipleship 
means literal martyrdom. But we know, of course, that this is not al- 
ways the case. 

Stories of people who were killed for their faith can seem heroic 
and distant because their circumstances are extreme, not at all like 
the stories most of us live. Persecution may seem to be something that 
only happens to extraordinary Christians, with little direct relevance 
to the rest of us. Is this really something we need to think about? 

Though some of us will be called on to make the ultimate sacri- 
fice, we shouldn't think of persecution in terms of being threatened 
with physical death. There are two deaths in Scripture that are rel- 
evant to every Christian: the death of Jesus on our behalf and our 
corresponding death to sin (cf. Rom 6:1-11) and selfishness. The 
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former is what makes the latter possible. When Jesus says paradoxi- 
cally that we mast lose our life to find it, he does not mean that all 
Christians are called to he martyrs. Put differently, he means that a 
selfish life is no life at allj we must die to our selfish tendencies to 
find our blessedness. 

The gospel accent is not on death, but life: eternal life, abundant 
life, life as God meant it to be. To say it again, it is a life of righteous- 
ness, not persecution, that we pursue. But the question is whether 
we want that life badly enough to put up with the persecution that 
inevitably follows. Sooner or later, if you firmly and consistently take 
a stand for righteousness, you will meet resistance or scorn. 

What happens, for example, if you take a stand for the truth of the 
gospel in a culture like our own? You are likely to be told that this is 
your truth and that you have no right to impose your personal opin- 
ions, on others. Insist that God has made himself known in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, and the retort will be that God makes himself 
known in many ways and that Jesus is no more special than any other 
religious leader. Try to suggest that Jesus is the way to the Father, and 
others will tell you how intolerant you are for not respecting their 
freedom to choose how they want to find God- 
It's true that many of us struggle with a streak of intolerance. We 
have not learned to handle differences well and sometimes resort to 
forcing our point of view. At the extreme we might even be guilty of 
trying to bully people into the kingdom by automatically consigning 
everyone who disagrees with us to hell. And yes, freedom of religion 
is an important matter of human rights that should be protected. But 
we should also recognize that the values that make the individual 
self supreme are cultural dogma— and they cannot in themselves 
make the claims of the gospel either true or false. Any Christian who 
tries to buck this cultural trend should expect to meet resistance. 

Pursue a life of consistent kingdom living, and some people will 
love and admire you- But others will talk behind your back, insult 
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you, make fun of you or call you names. Rumors and vicious gossip 
might follow you about, even if none of it is true. 

And sometimes people will shake their heads and dismiss you as 
being out of touch with the real world. A Christian woman bears the 
pain of her husband's affair; he runs off with his new love interest 
abandoning his family. What is she to do? She believes that God 
wants them to reconcile and prays fervently and faithfully to that 
end. Her friends tell her to forget about him and get on with her life. 
Is $W being unrealistic, childish, naive? Perhaps. But it Is also possi- 
ble that she sees something her friends do not see: that God's king- 
dom is present in this world even when things seem to be falling 
apart, and that the reconciliation of broken relationships pleases 
him. She need not actually believe that her husband will come back 
to pray for his return. But she must carry an additional pain; if she 
continues on this course, she can no longer count on the support of 
the people she thought were her friends. It may not be actual mar- 
tyrdom, but being doubly abandoned, it feels enough like death. 

An untold number of Christians have suffered greatly for the sake 
of the gospel, yet so many of us are unwilling to risk even the disap- 
proval of others. We don't want them to think we are narrow-minded 
or intolerant for really believing what we say we believe. We don't 
want others to frown or roll their eyes at us and think that we're 
super-spiritual goodygoodies. We just want to be nice, reasonably re- 
ligious types that others will be nice to in turn. In so doing we won't 
have to worry too much about persecution of any kind. 

And we'll probably miss God's blessing too. 

A Reason to Rejoice 

The Beatitudes may seem like a rather somber and dreary picture of 
the Christian life. Sure, God's blessing is 3 nice thing to have, but look 
what we have to put up with for iL poverty, meekness, mourning, hun- 
ger, Mercy and peacemaking— well, maybe. But purity of heart 
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doesn't sound like much fun, And persecution? We like our stones bo 
have happy endings, thank you. Why end on such a depressing note? 

If we read it that way, it will seem strange that Jesus would follow 
the (heme of persecution with such a chirpy and cheery statement 
"Rejoice and be glad," he says— for what? "Because great is your re- 
ward in heaven," Such heavenly rewards are worth looking forward 
to in the life to come. But is it enough to bring us joy in this life? 

Li the book of Acts we read that the fledgling church was growing 
spectacularly because of the apostles' miraculous ministry of healing 
(Acts 5:12-42). Jealous of the attention they were attracting, the reli- 
gious authorities had them thrown in Jail. When they sent to the jail 
to have the prisoners dragged before the council, they found the cell 
locked and guarded— and empty. An angel had freed the apostles to 
continue their ministry. There they were, standing in the courtyard of 
the temple, preaching the story of Jesus in broad daylight When the 
high priest demanded to know why they had disobeyed direct orders 
not to teach in the name of Jesus, their reply made it clear which 
kingdom they were following: "We must obey God rather than menf 

The infuriated oouncfl wanted to execute them immediately, but 
cooler heads prevailed, "Other religious crackpots have come and 
gone," argued a Pharisee named Gamaliel. Tf that* s all they are, this 
movement of theirs will fede out on its own, But if this is from God t 
you won't be able to stop them and, worse yet, you'll be fighting with 
God himself.'' TTius, the council decided on a different course: the apos- 
des were beaten and let go. This was no token slap on the wrist The 
beating would have been a painful lesson in the cost of discipleship 
And yet, the Bible tells us, they didn't slump away with their collective 
tail between their legs. Rather, they left "rejoicing because they had 
been counted worthy of suffering disgrace for the Name* (v, 41). Is it re- 
ally possible for a person to be battered and bruised yet giddy with joy? 

Yes— but only when we can see the bigger picture. If we are to re- 
joice in tiie face of persecution, then God's kingdom must start be- 
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coming as real to us as the physical world in which we suffer. Notice 
that the text does not say> "They were just glad to have survived the 
beating " There is a fundamental reversal of worldly values here: 
how can a person want to he "worthy" of disgrace? These men took 
what would have been dishonor in the world's eyes and turned it 
completely upside down. To them it was the greatest of honors, be- 
cause their imaginations were being shaped by Cod's kingdom- 

What must they have thought about as they were being beaten? 
Surely they could not have forgotten the blows that Jesus himself 
had been dealt. Nor could they erase the memory of their failure to 
stand by his side as he suffered. Imagine how the apostles might have 
responded to the council's persecution if Jesus had not risen from 
death. They might have received the punishment with resignation, 
toughness or even courage— but hardly with joy 

The resurrection changed everything. 

The old rules about who had the power and what it took to survive 
no longer applied. Grace trumped disgrace, and suddenly everything 
looked different Defeat turned to triumph, futil ity gave way to renewed 
purpose. The apostles went out and forcefully preached the truth. 

But one thing remained. To share in the suffering of their Lord 
meant bridging the gap created by their earlier failure of nerve. Now 
they were being given the privilege of following directly in Jesus' 
steps. To the apostles it must truly have been a sign of God's favor, a 
sign which they received with tremendous delight. What was in- 
tended as a humiliating injury brought healing and joy instead. 

"Rejoice and be glad r because great is your reward in heaven, For 
in the same way they persecuted the prophets who were before you." 
There is no joy in being beaten or humiliated. We take no pleasure 
in being rejected, laughed at or lied about If our perspective on life 
is too narrow, any suffering we face will loom too large, filling our 
whole frame of reference. Jesus wants us to look up, look beyond. 
We are part of a living tradition that spans centuries. Our lives are 
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part of a procession, a long line of people who have spoken in Cod's 
name, and are on out way to the wedding banquet And whatever 
happens along that road, we will let nothing steal our joy. 

Missionaries Martin and Cracia Bumham had been in captivity 
for over a year. The Abu Sayyaf terrorist group had taken them 
hostage along with a Filipina nurse named Edihorah Yap, who was 
forced to care for the rebels' wounded. On the run from the Philip- 
pine military, the group was living on meager rations in the moun- 
tains of Mindanao Island. 

Martin had CKplained the gospel to the rebels. As prisoners, the 
Bumhams were cooperative and gracious. Yet they knew that they 
might be killed; another American hostage had been beheaded 
shortly after their own abduction. In the face of premonitions of his 
own death, Martin comforted and encouraged his wife: 

'TTie Bible says to serve the Lord with gladness," said Martin, 
41. "Let's go out all the way. Let's serve him all the way with 
gladness." The couple prayed together, recited several Scrip- 
hire verses they could remember, and sang. Then, taking ad- 
vantage of one of the rare times Martin wasn't chained to an 
Abu Sayyaf soldier or to a tree, they rested in each other's arms. 

Later that same day the group was discovered by military rangers. Mar- 
tin Bumham and Ediborah Yap were killed in the crossfire. Only Gra- 
cia survived to be reunited with her family and tell the story, 

"Let's serve him all the way with gladness." Not everyone will be 
called to sacrifice their lives witnessing to Christ in the jungle. But 
the way of the kingdom, the way of the Beatitudes will eventually 
lead to friction with an unbelieving world. Jesus wants us to pursue 
a life of singular righteousness and to be prepared for the outcome. 
"I have told you these things, so that in me you may have peace," he 
said to his yet uncomprehending disciples, "In this world you will 
have trouble. But take heartl I have overcome the world" (Jn 16:33). 



Epilogue 



vjorrespondent Jonathan Ranch, writing for The Atlantic Monthly, 
recently told the story of a personal revelation that came to him after 
two glasses of wine. Someone asked about his religious commit- 
ments, and he caught himself before giving his usual answer. 

"I used to call myself an atheist," I said, "and 1 still don't believe 
in God, but the larger truth is that it has been years since I really 
caned one way or another. Fm"— that was when it hit me— "an 
, , . apatheistf That got a chuckle, but the point was serious. 

He observes that even supposedly religious people are increas- 
ingly apathetic about God in America these days. Even though 
many say they believe in God, "they just don't care much about 
him," or about what other people believe, Rauch celebrates their re- 
laxed attitude as a major cultural achievement, far preferable to the 
divisiveness and even terrorism perpetrated in the name of religion. 
He concludes the essay with sharp irony: 

A great many Americans . . . apparently care about religion 
enough to say they are rel igious, but not enough to go to church. 
, . . You can call them hypocrites if you like. I say, God bless 
them, every one. 

Rauch expresses a common suspicion— that single-minded reli- 
gious devotion is a mere step away from intolerant fanaticism. And 
there is good reason to suspect this, for history bears it out time and 
again. So God bless the "apatheists," he says. By all means, be reli- 
gious, just don't get too worked up over it 

I don't know how widespread such apatheism might be, but it is 
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not the attitude that Cod blesses. Nor is the fanaticism that Rauch 
decries. Neither is the way of Jesus, the way of the kingdom, the way 
of blessing as taught by the Beatitudes. As a religious attitude, ap- 
atheism only makes sense if you assume that there is no single sover- 
eign God— or if there is, then either we can't know him or he just 
doesn't care all that much about what we do and how we live. None 
of this can be said of the Cod of the Bible, the One revealed in the 
person and preaching of Jesus. He cares about how we live and 
wants to give us his blessing. 
The author of Psalm 16 writes, 

J said to the LORD, "You are my Master! 
All the good things 1 have are from you." . . . 
Those who chase after other gods will be filled with sorrow. 
(Psi6jz t ^NLT) 

This man lives under the guidance and instruction of the Lord. The 
psalm is filled with confidence and trust, gratitude and joy, the heart- 
felt praise of one who knows the blessing of God, He knows that ev- 
erything good in his life comes from God and because of this, sub- 
mils himself to him and refuses to chase other gods. 

What other gods do we chase? We may not keep handmade idols 
of wood and stone in our homes, but as we've noted before, anything 
or anyone to whom we devote ourselves can become a cause for idol- 
atry, In a self-centered culture, we are encouraged to put our own in- 
terests ahead of all else. Doing so may yield some earthly pleasures 
and even a form of success, but it is not the way of blessing. 

Finding blessing means turning aside from much of what our self- 
centered culture has taught us about the way to a happy life. When 
we aim at Cod's kingdom and his righteousness instead, we discover 
blessing along the way. 

Thus, the Beatitudes teach us about a gracious and merciful God 
who knows the plight of his people and seeks their ultimate good. In 
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response to that knowledge, we leam to rely on him more than our 
own strength and cleverness, We took with openness and honesty at 
the brokenness that surrounds us, refusing to paper over the presence 
of sin in our own lives and the lives of other;. We tune our desires so 
that we leam to want what God wants— righteousness, justice— and 
to want it with a whole heart, in the face of all the things that com- 
pete for our affections. We are active agents; of his mercy and peace. 
We forgive generously, show compassion toward others and dare to 
get involved, even when we are tempted to look out only for our- 
selves. We find blessing by looking for ways to be conduits of blessing 
ourselves. And we do all this with gladness, even in the face of per- 
secution, because we have the imagination to see Cod's hand at 
work as he makes more of his kingdom known. 

The world doesn't need more apatheists. Nor does it need people 
whose religion makes them otherworldly mystics. It needs people of 
the deepest humility and meekness who nevertheless have a passion 
to see the world become everything that God has meant it to be, to 
follow the example of Christ in every relationship. That is the way of 
blessing, echoed in the psalmist's praise: 

You will show me the way of life, 
granting me the fay of your presence 
and the pleasures of living with you forever. (Pt. 16:11 NLT) 

Who are those who will point their lives wholeheartedly at God's 
kingdom? God bless them, every one. 



Discussion Questions for Group Study 



1 he following discussion starters are offered for those who wish to 
use this book for group study and inte faction. The questions assume 
that group members have read the chapter in advance. Some sug- 
gested exercises and instructions are included for group leaders. De- 
pending on the size of the group and how much time you have to 
meet, you may want to use fewer questions, or be creative and add 
your own. For example, you may want to challenge each other to 
memorize both the particular Beatitude being discussed and the 
verse from the Psalms at the beginning of each chapter. 

One important note: some of the questions are more personal 
than others. Keep the group a safe and prayerful place for people to 
be honest with one another. Make sure that each person in the 
group adheres to two rules: (1) No one is forced to speak— any group 
member who chooses not to answer a question may simply pass; 
(2) Everything said within the group is confidential and not to be 
shared with others without permission. 

Chapter 1: Blessing Is Not the Same as Happiness 

i. Think about the messages we receive from popular culture about 
the meaning of happiness. What do we leam from these messages 
about what makes a person happy? 

2. Have each person in the group share an illustration (e.g., a televi- 
sion commercial or other advertisement, a conversation with a 
friend, etc.) of how these tessons axe conveyed or expressed. Dis- 
cuss how strongly your own goals and desires are influenced by 
the culture and world in which we live. 
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3. Read Psalm 1 together. In what way is the biblical notion of bless- 
ing different from what we think of as "happiness"? 

4. Consider this statement: "God wants to bless us, but he doesn't 
necessarily want us to be happy" 

a. For five minutes, let half of the group speak in favor of the 
statement, while the other half speaks against it. 

b. Switch sides and continue for another five minutes, 

c. Finally, come to a group consensus on the relationship be- 
tween blessedness and happiness. 

Chapter a: "My kingdom Is Not of This World" 

1. What comes to mind when you hear the word kingdom? The idea 

of living under the authority and rule of a king had great signifi- 
cance for the Jews of biblical times but may have much less reso- 
nance for us today. 

a. As a group, explore what value or meaning the word has for 
each person. 

b. Discuss what it is about our world that makes it difficult to 
take hold of the idea of the kingdom of heaven. Is there an- 
other way to refer to God's kingdom that would make a more 
immediate connection? 

2. What is your response to the idea of a faith-full imagination and 
its role in the Christian life? 

3. Read the Christmas story in Matthew 1:18—2:23. Have group 
members rewrite the story (or sections of it} as if they were re- 
porting for a newspaper, As a group, discuss the changes you 
made to the story- What did you keep in, and what did you leave 
out? Why? 

4. Now take a troubling incident from your own life that you are will- 
ing to share with the group, Think about how you would tell the 
story as a newspaper journalist. Then speculate on how God 
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might tell the story differently. Discuss with the group the differ- 
ences between the two. 

What does this have to do with the notion of a "Christian imagi- 
nation" and our understanding of God's kingdom? 

Chapter 3: Poverty and Meekness Versus the Gospel 
of self-reliance 

1. Read Matthew 19:16-36. As the story is read, imagine yourself in the 
place of the rich young man. Would you have been sad after hear- 
ing Jesus' reply? Why? 

a. Note the disciples' response in verse 35: "they were greatly as- 
tonished" at what Jesus said about the rich. What does this say 
about how the disciples understood the kingdom? Is our way 
of looking at things similar or different? 

b. What does this teach us about the relationship between pov- 
erty of spirit and the possession of wealth? 

i. Read the parable of the prodigal son in Luke 15:11-32. Imagine 
yourself in the role of the younger son in verses 20 and »* Tlien 
take the place of the older brother in verses 28 through 30. As a 
group, discuss which of the two brothers you have an easier time 
identifying with, and why- 

3, Name some ways in which people learn the "gospel of self- 
reliance. 17 If possible, give specific examples. 

a. As a group, discuss the extent to which such principles guide 
your understanding of what it means to be a "good Chris- 
tian." 

b. Describe a situation in which you have experienced poverty 
of spirit or meekness. What, if anything, changed about your 
understanding of Cod or the Christian life? 

4. Discuss why poverty of spirit and meekness are fundamental to the 
rest of the Beatitudes. 
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Chapter 4: Mourning Versus the Temptation to Self- 
deception 

1* Have group members each bring a recent news story that illus- 
trates the brokenness of our world or the sinfulness of humanity. 
Read the stories aloud, then discuss reactions. Is anyone shocked 
or grieved? What would it take for each story to have a more im- 
mediate impact or seem personally important? 

z. Read Luke 15:54-35 and 19:41-44. What do these passages tell us 
about fesus? Try to imagine yourself in his place, and describe the 
emotions that he was probably experiencing as he spoke this way 
about Jerusalem. 

Compare your description to the group's reactions to the news sto- 
ries. What similarities Or differences do you note? 

3. Reread one or more of the news articles. Name everything in the 
articles, stated or implied, that you think might grieve God. 

4. Discuss the ways in which we might be tempted to deceive our- 
selves about the brokenness of our world. 

5. What is the proper place of mourning and lament in the Christian 
life? What would have to change in our own personal lives and in 
our churches in order to make appropriate room for mourning 
and lament? 

Chapter ;: Hunger for Rcghteousness Versus the 
Habits of Self-Indulgence 

1. Consider this statement "The right commercial or advertising 
strategy can make you want something that you weren't wanting 
before you saw the ad" Is this true? Is it that easy to have our de- 
sires manipulated? Give specific examples from your own experi- 
ence, if possible. 

2. Read Matthew 6:25-34. Among all the things for which we may 
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hunger, how high a priority is God's kingdom and righteousness? 

3. Read Psalm 42. Using it as a backdrop, discuss how hungering and 
thirsting are related to poverty of spirit and mourning, 

a. What would it take for us to long for God as passionately as 
the psalmist does? 

b. What is the relationship between longing for God and hun- 
gering for righteousness? 

4. What does it mean to "leave a place for emptiness" in the Chris- 
tian life? 

a What are the obstacles to doing so in the ways our desires and 

expectations are shaped by the culture we live in? 
b. What are the obstacles within the church itself? 

5. Discuss how various kinds of self-indulgence might interfere with 
developing a hunger for God. What steps can we take to realign 
our desires to fit what Jesus teaches in this Beatitude? Have each 
group member write down one suggestion, then discuss them 
together. 

Chapter 6= Mercy Versus the Rationalizations 
of Self-Interest 

1. Have group members each bring a favorite story to share about an 
act of compassion. The story can be true or fictional; it can be 
about compassion they have witnessed, read about, received or 
even seen in a movie. After the stories have been told, discuss 
reactions, 

2. Read Matthew 18^1-35. Why did Jesus tell this story? 

a. Try to imagine yourself in the place of the man with the tre- 
mendous debt Why did he respond to the king's mercy in the 
way he did? 

b> To what extent do we know the depth of our debt to God? Does 
it make any difference in our attitude toward the Christian life? 
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What does this have to do with the previous Beatitudes? 
c. Discuss your reactions to verses ji-35. Would you rather take 
these verses out or keep them in? Why7 

3. Have group members reflect silently on situations in their own life 
in which forgiveness and compassion may be demanded from 
them. Let members share these situations without comment from 
the group, (Remember to treat all information as confidential.) 
Then as a group, discuss what makes the expression of mercy diffi- 
cult Are there ways in which an element of self-interest intrudes? 

4. Discuss what Christians can do to encourage mercy in one an- 
other- If time permits, help those so desiring to develop a concrete 
plan of action, including ways in which the group can lend sup- 
port. 

Chapter 7: Purity of Heart Versus the Idolatry 
of Self-Ab sorption 

1, As a group, discuss experiences each of you has had with hypocrisy 
or legalism among Christians. 

a. Does there seem to be a connection between the two? 

b. How did such experiences shape your understanding of the 
Christian life? 

c. Against this background, discuss the meaning of "Christian 
integrity," 

x. Read James 4:1-8. What does James mean when he says that 
"friendship with the world is hatred toward God"? Give examples 
of how this might be seen today. 

Reflect for a moment: How is "double-mindedness" at the root of 
conflicts between Christians? If possible, share a personal illustra- 
tion of how competing desires in your own heart made it difficult 
to do what you may have already known to be right. 
3, Read Psalm 73 and discuss how envy interferes with purity of heart 
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a. Focus on verse 25: does this express our own attitude? 

b. Is the psalmist exaggerating, or i$ this something toward 
which Christians should strive? 

4. Discuss how it is possible for Christians to become so absorbed in 
our own personal desires and projects that we have little time or 
desire for God. What is it about our culture that encourages this 
kind of self-absorption? 

5. Have each group member write down one concrete way to move 
away from divided loyalties and toward purity of heart. Share 
these aloud and then discuss how the group might encourage one 
another toward these goals. 

Chapter 8: Peacemaking Versus the violence 
of Self-Righteousness 

1. Think of a favorite scene from a book or movie where the "good 
guy* triumphs over the ""bad guy" Describe it to the group, then 
discuss the role that violence plays in the scene. To what extent is 
the violence necessary for the scene to be effective? 

2. Recall an incident in which you wanted revenge against someone 
who had hurt or offended you. Think for a moment of how you 
wanted to respond. Then retmagine the scene in terms of the con- 
cepts of peacemaking and shalom: what kind of response would 
have pleased God? 

a. Describe the experience and both responses to the group. 

b. As a group, discuss what your experiences and reactions have 
in common. 

3. Read Matthew 5:3^48. Discuss what would happen if we were to 
take these words as a new law or a set of ironclad rules for Chris- 
tian behavior. 

Against that background, what is the larger goal that Jesus has for 
his disciples in this passage? How is this related to peacemaking? 
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4. Think about your important relationships— your family, cowork- 
tn, neighbors and so on— and reflect silently on how your own 
self-righteousness contributes to conflict in these relationships. 
What would it mean to be an agent of shalom instead, that is, 
someone who works to make the relationship pleasing to God? 

a. Choose one concrete example to share with the group- 

b. As a group, discuss what your examples have in common and 
ways to support one another in the pursuit of peace. 

Chapter 9: Persecution: The Price of Challenging 
the Status Quo 

1. Read Matthew 5:14-16 and John 1518—164. Note the difference in 

how the two passages describe how people will respond to Chris- 
tians in the world. Discuss your reactions to the passage in John, 
where Jesus predicts the persecution of his followers, 

2. Recall an incident in which your personal witness as a Christian 
led to 3 positive outcome, and share it with the group. 

Recall an incident in which sharing the gospel, being a Christian 
or standing up for your convictions resulted in a negative response 
from others, Describe what happened and your reactions. As a 
group, discuss how your experiences are similar or different 

\ Think of the relationships you have and the circumstances of your 
life. If God wanted to use you as a "light," into which dark comers 
would he want you to shine? 

What form of resistance would you realistically expect to encounter? 
What is it you fear most, and on what encouragement can you draw? 

4. Consider honestly whether or not others might react negatively to 
you for reasons other than your righteousness. If possible, share 
with the group areas in which you would like them to pray for and 
encourage you. 
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14 a fantcty wrid where life 11 mor* gfamorow; Sec; especially Philip Cushnun, 
Constructing the Stff, Cortimicring AmrnJca (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 

15 Once V* cm* the line out cfptrvtrtf; See Myers, Tfce Pumul of Happiness, chap. 
2, "Wfertth and Welr-Bdng.* 

iq Yesterday's ruiuries bttomt today's necessities: Marl Buchanan, The Cult of the 

NExtThingT Sigrtt of the. Times, func 1001, pp, fl, q, Ij, 
25 But fVHI pwpff with man men*? tfrtfl'l neetSMriJy happier: See, for example, 

Juliet B- Schor, Tie Omtptut American (New York HarperPerenniat, 1998). 
15 Tfc* hhutj rrwr «enomy" David W. Qrr, The Ecology of Giving and Cowurn- 

ing," in ConitHiting Derirau CorOtrtnplim, Cui'turv. and the PurwuH ofHoppi- 

nm, ed- Roger Rosenblatt (Washington, DC: Island Press, 1099), p. 14}. 
28 This is the best Ufrtefm earth to have lived"; Stephen Moore and Julian L. Simon, 

lft Getting Better All the Time: 100 Graftal Trends oflh* Last M» Ytm (Wash. 
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ington, DC: Cats Institute woo), pp. 1, if 

2^9 "iht lift ofptaple on earth": PeggyNwniri.UfaUbttty.cndthtPuttuitofHiip* 

pitta* (New York: Random House, 11994), p. no, 

P-I7& 

30 hapfsinm 4 <9 Plotter of Juefe See, (or raampte, Robert Farm Capom, Health, 

Money, end Low and Wiry Wr Don! Enjoy Them (Grand Rapid]: Eerdmaia, 

)p "7n* pltOitnablt lentatkm'- Noall Webster. A» A*tf*rfcfttr Ofcrroniiry afiht Eng- 

luft Language {New York: S. Convene, 1818}. Tie entry Under iJ«»eJ reads as 
follows: "Happy, prosperous in worldly aflain; enjoying spiritual happiness and 
Hie &VOf of Cod; enjoying heavenly felicity." 

J» Tfc&e ue^fdtrtr of hutven': Mar Lucado, TV Applaim ofHtavm fNuJiHHt 

Wwd, 1999). 

ja VvfemaytM'nKiytwf/wffcd^yy: Ai [ohn Stott has written, ^or happiness is » sub- 

jective stale, whereas JeiUJ it mating an objective judgrnjrnr about these people. 
He is declaring net what ftey may feel tike ('nappy'], but what God thinks of them 
Slid lvhatcn that account oiey in. they are 'blessed.' " See Stntt, The Menage of 
th* Sttmeai on the Mount (Downera Crove, BL\ LueiVanity Press, 1978), p. jj. 

]3 InfoiinSiott'twerdt.SiDttrSrrntGnotlthtMounl.p.T.i. 

J3 The* twojaptct* of Go/ft natarr Tile relationship l^tween me themes of bless- 

ing and saving, far example, is central K> die WOflV of Old Testament Scholar 
Clau* Wtttermarui. See bis Element* of QW TBtownf TJlwdbg^ Bran*. Douglas 
W StOtt (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 197S). 

Chapter a: "My Kingdom II Not of Thil World" 

J9 "Tfaiinipio^ofGod.-.H fort mA*j*wt and ^enei^ 

John Coleman, 71* Ltoenperttd TftKningr ufJauM {San Francisco: jcsscy-Bass, 
MOi^txrlj. 

4D ApprarimatetyniWlrkHtftfrtdyeaW 

of the Old Testament overview, biblical references will not be cited. For a read- 
able introduction, to the entire history outlined here, 1 reconimend novelist 
Chaim Polok't Wort Wandering?.- Chaim fttaH Hittory oftht ]twt {New York: 

Fawceft Booh, 1976). A more biblically rooted atamination of die history, with 

particular emphasis on (he development of the nobon of the kingdom, can be 
found in rile classic work of John Bright. Th* Kingdom of God (Nashville: Abing- 
dian, 195?). 

4a "m» myth of the kingdom afDaVid~; Thomas Cahill, The Cifb oftht Jbw (New 

York Nan A. Talese, 1993), pp, *oS-9. It it ifflportant to recognize that the word 
mmiah meant "anointed one." Christian) think of the word at referring to Jesus; 
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the ancient Jew* med the wwd In refer to their anointed king, who represented 
Gods authority to die people- 
4V44 "Fallowing jttut mwni': Donald KraybuL Tfi* Upai&'DowB Kingdom, rev. ed. 

(Seofldale, Perm.: Hcntd, 199a}, pp. j6*. 369, 
44 A fathtr had the power to decide: See Judith GundrVVblf. The Least and At 

Greatest Children in the New Testament," in Tfce Cfij'M in Chrittian Thought, 

ed- Msrda ]- Eungc (Grand Rapids; Eerdmsni, mkh), pp. 51-33- 
4; In tfior culture, children wttt f»t u*#d 01 nwe&fc Gimdry-Volf, "Least and the 

Greatest," P- W- 
4?'. Itaiah. Mi'cdA, H«ftt fflimidt: Matthew 1:6 draws an Mitlh 5 1 VfTM 1 J refers 

toHcoea 11-1. and the reference to Rachel weeping in vrrt* r& is found in Jeremiah 
joe. 

49 "Jm^gHMtiOn if the mparitj to maVt tXmntCikmt", Frflm the essay "Masters of 

Imagination * in a collect'on of Eugene rVtBJJOtl'l writings titled Suivmrve Spir- 
ituality, ed- Jim Lpter, John Sharon and Pete Santucd (Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1997)1, P- *P- 

90 "We imat K*lrch tht Seripfruti'; jxi^ti^Ths Ftatnc* of tht Kingdom, 2n& 

ed., trans. Olive Wymt (Colorado Springs: Helmets & Howard, 1989); p. 67, The 
grifjnal version of Ellult tert, written in French, was fint published in 194B. His 
reference to "men,' or course, means all people, male and female. 

51 It it our business" Frederick Buechnei, Tht Longing Jw Home (San Francis™ 

HaipeiSanFranoKQ, 1996}, pp. hi. uoil 

Chapter 3: Poverty and Meekneta Venus the Gcwpel of Self-Reliante 

56-57 Men of put dairy dkttrion* See, for example, Hie study by sociologist Robert 

WuthnOw. God and Mammon in America (New York Free Press, 1994). 

60 "rn Jtttit' tad jote": Frederick Buechner, Tht Soactt Journey (San Francisco: 

HarpeiSiRFrancisM, 198a), p. 46. 

68 Intend... Tor* Wo^TwnWc^Tnae^^ 

tarn, 1988)1 

6cV«9 In McVeigh'* hondi See the commentary by James M. Wall, "McVeigh* 'Ser- 

mon" Was Arrogant,* in the June 14 1001, edition of Long Island. New York's, 
Nevndoy. 

fS Tf7na.pt tht challenge of the gotptt: Henri Nouwen, Wi'Jri Open litrndi (Sew 

York; BalkmtinE, 19B5}, p. 30. 

Chapter 4: Mourning Veftui the Temptation to Self-Deception 

Bl "In tht immediate pmefiC* of death'; Leslie Newbkgjn, Tht Ught Has Cone; An 

ExporiHonafthe Fourth Gotptl (Grand Rapid*: Eerdmaru, 1983), p. 144- Not all 
scholanwoidd agree thai aru^DT wrath is the pie^ 
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mgof the spirit* that John describes, But we should at least understand that Jesus 
experienced the scene with deep and troubling emotion. 

Si thitxmsnatthe /bit rime ]etm ftotf raised 1 wwv: It is, however , the only report 

of JeJUS performing this land of miracle in John. 

Si "Siii ii tnf fflMdring of a nlonbiuAip" Cnmdins Planting* Jr., Nof the l&by Jf'l 

Supposed » fir A Bttrituy of Sin (Grand Rapids: Eecdmans, 1905), p. ir 

84 At daopptaxanct of tht notion of an: Kail Wenninger, Whatever Become of Sin? 

(New York; Hawthorn. ±9^5}. 

S4 "JVn nof fl wrinJo" Quoted in Brendan I . Kbcmer, "A Lust for Profit' U.S. New* 

f> Wbnf J Report, March 17, i«»v p. 44. 

85 "pathoiagfzing of everyday behavior": The phrase is used by Herb Kutchins and 
Stuart Kirk in Mating fJt Crazy: DSM-Tnt Ptytfdatric Bible and tht Creation 
of Mental DiaonSen (New York Free Press, vjffl }. A mute genera] but comple- 
mentary argument can be found in the now classic wort by Phi] ip Rieff. Tht Tri- 

umpft of tin: Therapeutic: ilta of Faith After Freud (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Pr«s. 1966). 

Sj Neil Fbttman . . . viden-ltlhirattd entertainment caltunt: Neil Postman, Amuimg 

C^™rr^(pD«piiftiWicD*fWurs*rtIfli Pen- 

guin,]^}. 

86 the cardinal rule in Itlemiim: fames Twitchell. J%r Sfcanrc Tns Loa of Common 
beamy in American Culture (New York; St, Martin's Griffin, 1997), p. 79. 

86 Some opinion polls ihow. For example, in a 1996 U.S. N*«tf 6 I^Wd Report article 
titled "I'm OK, Yuu're Not,' David Whitman reported that hatf of Americans be- 
lieve the country t» be headiruj in the wrong direction, while they themselves are 
moving in the right direction. The article is died in Marva Dawn's bit a last 
Came? (Grand Rapid?: Eerdmins, 1997), p. 107. Similarly, James Amett observes 

mat members of Generation XhflVS pessimistic views of their own peer? as a group 
but arc optimistic about their own futur.es. See "High Hopes b a Grim World: 
Emerging Adults' Views of Their Futures and "Generation X," Youth and Society, 
Jl (jocd): i67-S6. 

87 Chettertan . . . "J am": The stoiy has been cited by many, recently by Douglas 

VAhtttt* "Evangelizing the Church," in Chittiart Apologetic* in the PbarmgdVrn 
World, ed. Timothy R. PKiHips and Dennis L Otbolm (Downets Crt*e, ul: ln- 
ferVairity Press, J995), p. KM, 

68 "It wen at if in the twinkling of an eye": Webster, "Evangelizing the Church," pp, 

91 The more tpirHufl a l»Mrt cfearra to be": From book one, chapter U, of the spiri- 

tual classdc Of the Imitation of Chnit, written in the fifteenth century, 

ga-cfl "CrnrrfioTU am not fu&f nmnslittt": Eugene Peterson, A Lang Obedience in the 

Same Ditection, and ed. (Downen Grave, ITl-= InlerVatsity Press, mm}, p. 77. 
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Peterson's comments are part of his reflections Cm Psalm 114. 

9) TSTien hv /flirJ: an eat forvnaignota"; Planting, Not the Way ll'l Suppottd to Bt, 

p. liii. 

93 "foj^m ait tfewhdiwfiofictytifluflJrrftf"; FitheiGr; j Boyle, in the October 19, 

1991;, issue of the Los AngeJ** Tim«, The quotation is drawn from a photographic 

essay entitled fWff r'« of I 1 * S^feft rWuirs ofRrjfn anJ Conrnnjnify in Lm Ange- 
la, published in 1997 by die University of Southern California's Center few Reli- 
gion and Civic Culture. 

Chapter ;; Hunger for Righteousness Versus the Habits of Self- Indulgence 

9; hieaed una (host who long to set justice dontr Thus Donald Hagner translates Hie 

fourth Beatitude as "Happy are those who hunger and (hirst after justice" Set his 
Matthew m*. Word Biblical Commentary {Dallas: Word, 199^, p. 88. 

98 "Tht GoIoVn Archer" Eric Schlatter, Fa*t-F<xd Nation (Boston: Houghton Miff- 

lin, zoai), p. 6, 

kjj "S^Hffi* jfor God": C S. Lewis; Refaction! on tnir fialm (San Diego: Harvest/ 

Harccwrt Brace, 1958), p. jl 

105 "Ifyeti dont feel strung desires": John Piper, A Hunger far Cod 1 (Wheaton, B3-; 

Caasvizy, 1997}, p. 11, 

106 A «Wf"F study 0/ neyrr-irtdrnW Americans: Barbara Dafoe Whitehead and David 
Popenue, "Who Warrti to Marty a Soul Mite?* This is part of an annual report. 
Til* State of Out Vmonti Vw Social Htnlth of Marriage in America, xxn, pub- 
lished by The National Marriage Project at Rutgers University. The term's popu- 
larity was ptobably encouraged by the success of Thomas Moore's Soul Motet 
(New York: HarperCollins, 1994), in which Moore expressed die Spiritual dimen- 
sion of intimate relationship*, This in itself it a rueful theme; the question ii 
whether the lerrn pragmatically heightens our expectations of intimacy apart 

from, Of even in place of, questions of personal spiritual formation. 

110 "Our gospel wcondahuify fJdimt* M. Craig Barnes, fronting: Jjving Between 

How ft Is and Howit Ought to Bt (Downers Crwe, IB.: LvtcrVarsity Press, 1991), 
PP 54'SS- 

Chapter 6: Mercy Versus the Rationalizations of Self-interest 

135 'And stilt 1 iftwd! there*. Coftie ten Boom, Tramp fat the Lord (New Yorfo Jove, 

■16-17 Medical student Greg Ridtaut: Kirk Squires, 'Good Samaritan Being Hailed » 

Hero,* The Packet, January 7, IOCS. The story was retrieved online at <hltp:// 
home.thewnc.nelMjlandfar/INHABTTANTSrNr^Aodyjewthtl^ 

119 "Companion govt with the itwtr tieognHioa": Henri Nouwen, With Open 

Hands (New York: Ballantine, 108;), pp. 56, 57. 
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Chapter 7: Purity of Heart Verini the Idolatry of Self-Absorption 

137 Matthew, Mark and lake all wrift -of a hiiutwl: There Sic some differences in 

their account dial make Li dimcull to t« sure when the trial occurred: was it it 
night Ot in the early morning? Stall, these three passage* appear to refer Id the 
am* event Wfc know from John that Jesus was questioned more dun once after 
his arrest for he was interrogated by Annas (Jn 13:19-14) before being led off to Cai- 
aphajsnd the Sanhedrin. Some have suggested that the triaJ occurred at nighl but 
that the final decision Was put off until after daybreak, since Jewish law prohibited 
passing the death penalty at night (sec, e.g., Mt 27:1 and Mk 15:1). If this is so. It 
adds yet another layer of irony to their concern to follow the details of the law 
while seeking the death of an innocent man, 

137 [esus should have been found innocent AjCOtnmenlalOf Leon Morris notes, "Blas- 

phemy involved the use of the sacred name of Cod, the lume we transliterate as 
Vahvveh, . , , Jesus had not used that name; thus according to the Jewish law what 
he had said might be inadvisable, but it was not blasphemy* (Mortis, The Cotptt 
Awarding to Kiattht* [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1091], p. 6S5). 

■4$ The Chocolate Bibtt. Christian Teubner et a!.. The Chocolate iibU (New York; 

Penguin, 1997}, The quote is a comment from a booklist posted on Amazon.com- 
The anonymous listmafcer. who Jtyl» herself as the "priestess of chocolate,* in- 
vites customers of the online bookseller to "worship at the temple of divine choe- 

olate." 

145 'the heart must be empty": Brother Lawrence, ThtPia^ktcftfttPltttnteofCod, 

with Spiritual Murimi (Grand Rapids: Spire Books/Baker, 1967), pp. JSJ-44. 
BrOthet Lawrence (bom Nicholas Herman) was a scvrnteeTIDWentury Carmelite 
monk known for his complete and earnest devotion to God. 

147 TV word religion itself: See, foi example. Wade Clark Roof, A Cenejurion of Seek- 

£ rs: The Spirited jbwrwys eflht Baby Boom Generation (San Francisco: Harper- 
SanFranciscg, 1995), arid Robert WuthilB"--. Afttf Htarw Spirituality hi America 
Since the 10508 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1908). 

148 VW nil havt tome emptiness to fill. See, for example, the nation of the "empty self 
in Philip Cushman. Coistjwffng the Serf, Cajtibvcting America (Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Vveslcy, 1995). 

14S ptopk will spend extra money for designer clothing See Juliet Schor, 77w Owr- 

tptntArurittin (New York: Harper Perennial, 1996}. 

149 V fcAniftif that tome people tan ut*~; V^mnow,A/ncrHcdnn, p. 106. 

Chapter &r Peacemaking Vermi the Violence of SelF-Righteout ne« 

158 "if somebody hit* you. you don't hit him back". Bill Cosby, Kidt Say the Damdett 

Thing? (New York.- Bantam, 1998), p. a. 

158 A rVfarnKmuerni man . . . one father killed the o£n*F See Fox Butterfidd, "Man 

Convicted in Fatal Beating in Dispute at Son's Hockey Came," The ftnv York 
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Times', JariLtary ia, ixu An online version nf the article can be found at <httpi// 
www.nytimes.com/iaoiiti lAa/natio Cu]AzHOClChtml> ■ 

199 The criurirgrnnrnftwitenitiSee Riehajd SlorJin, Regrnpaf™ TAraijgn' VrWrn* 

Tne MytWogy of (ft* Amtricm Frontier, iGoo-tSfo (Middletown, C&nn-r We*- 
leyan University Pre*, t^) H cited in Robert Jewett, Saint Paul at tht Merit* Tht 
Apottltt Diaiogu* waft Amtnwn Cutore (Louisville, Kyr. \V*stmmsler/J&hn 
Knott, 1903}. 

ifa TV dim* nwenf (nwriment u i DrmeyjW nulling The movie wm released in 

IMS, produced by Touchstone Pictures and distributed by Buena Vjjta Picture!, 
both parts nf the Disney empire. The movie is billed as Atownflnj Dtunoi' Tna 1 
Count a/ Mont* Criito, but Jay Wjlperts screenplay males significant changes to 
the anginal story. 

16a Ttll tht angtf: Alexandre Dumaa, Tht Count of Monte Critto, trartt. and 

abridged by Lowell Bair (Toronto: Bantam, 19S1), pp. 44041. 

jfij In in* Biti*, Mm mwni . , . f*a *By tflitp onsjfct id e* 1 *: Cornelius Ptanlinga 

Jr., Nut thf Way Jti Supposed 1 (o Bt: A flraviirry n/Sm (Grind Rapids; Eerdinant, 
199;), p. jo. See aim the discussion in Robert McAfee Brawn, Mating Pwe* in m* 
CJbM Wkg* (Fhikdclphia: Westminster Fte*t, L9S1I. pp. 13-14 

•65 "rransfbrmi^ j'nih'nfi'vei": Cleft H, Stassen, jTlMl ftawmaiing: Tranrfrrming Initi- 

ative; /or Jcun'oe and Peace (Louisville, Ky. ; Wfestminrter/John Knox, 199s). 

16c Tha oatf to )d/Jow Jetui' way ofptactmatietg': Stassen, hut FWacemdh'ng, p. 68, 

169 RicAmdJWmwte!lrl.b#itor)fcA^re^^ 

"Service in. the Cause of Civility," Lot Angrtef Tlnua, Juneel, Xxa, Bio. 

170 bt the Jhngdbfn |hi» prratktd-- 5« Nicholas Worterstorn; The Cmttoun of Jus- 
tice; An Ancient Call for Shalom," in Cod and tht Victim, ed Lin Barnes Lamp- 
man (Grand Rapids: EerdrnarH, JO/JO.)- pp. 107-30. 

17c LoCuaTuia . . . flutttntd grandmathzr. The stray is recounted by Victor M- 

Panchin, 'Kindness in a Courtroom," Signs of tht Tim*, February ices, p. jl 

171 Lord, maktmian instrument of your ptacc: It is not known if St Francis actually 
wrote this prayer, but it il traditionally ascribed to him. 

Chapter (j; PeittCUttuD,: The Price af Challenging the Status Quo 

175 "Aiitht wonfjJi a rfogi": Fium Shafceipeart S At Yott Lit* fy, act a, scene 7. 

179*0 India . . . Nigeria . . . Indoncttdr These incidents were culled rrnfli pres* releases 

dated Kboi and looa. M«t were reported by Compass Direct {see mwcomposa- 
direct.Ofg). The ftiistan incident was reported by LtTonya TiyJoi in the article 
"Bloody Sunday' in the April la, aooa. issue tfCAriarianity Today. The Indonesia 
report (June 5. aocsj is from IntcmatiorLil Christian Concern t«ww,perwcu- 
b'on.ofg}, 

iSq T\r tmptmr that txidd him: John Fbote, Rma'j Boa* of Martynr (Nashville: 
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Thomas Nelson, 2/XX>). The first Erjgtish edition of die Boo* efSfertyt w»j pub- 
lished in ]5$j. Few reports that John was released from exile hy Nerva (the em- 
peror who succeeded DomitUFi) and lirtd to be almost one bundled year* old, 

l8l JoJin tJ]*Baptirf . . Herodtot Heroda* Was the wifeof HeradAntipai,1he»nof 

King Herod the Great of the Christmas rtory in Matthew z. Herod AnfJpaj was 

the Hetod to whom Pilate «jit Jesus before his crucifixion (Lk ij:6-uj. Aristob- 
ulus, Heiod Philip and Herod Antipas were half-brothers, all bom to Herod the 
Great by diifeient women. Herodias was the daughter of Aristobulus. She mar- 
ried Philip, then later Herod Antipas. When John the Baptist objected that the 
second marriage (both 10 unties) was unlawful, Herodias engineered to have him 
executed (Mr 1413-1;), 

Martyrs, chip. i. 

184 "IS ttliytwthc truth . . . [don't want to itt"; OsCir Romero, archbishop of San 

Salvador, assassinated in 1980. These words are recalled by Jorge Lara-Brand in 
Maria Lopez Vigil'* Oscar Romero: Memoriet in Metttrt (£1 Salvador: UCA Edi- 
rores, 190.3}, translated by Kathy Ogle (Washington, D.C.: EPICA, Moo). These 

and other reco-Ueebonj ate excerpted in the article., The Reluctant Conversion 
ui Oscar Romero* in the March u, 1O00, Issue of Sn/Dtrmen marine, 
101 Trie Btife uyi to «me tht Lord vrith gfddnza": Ai reported by Ted Olsert, Two 

Hostages Die in Attempted Missionary Rescue in Mindanao * Chritti&lity Today. 
Jufy^Hio^p. ifi. 

Epilogue 

a?) CoTTBpvndent Jonathan Ramh: "Let It Be." Tht Atlantic Monthly, May aooj. 



